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Clifford H.-Matson Jr. of Valley Forge 


Clifford H. Matson JY., 86, . 
of Valley Forge, passed away 
on Friday, Aug. 28, 2009. 

He was the beloved hus- 
band of Mary Jane Liggett 
Matson for 59 years. 

He worked as an. engineer 
for General Electric for 44 
years in the jet engine and 


_ aerospace divisions. 


He was a U.S. Army veter- 


an of World War II and the 
| Battle of the Bulge. - 


in addition to his wife, he 


was the father of M. Susan 


Matson, James C. Matson, 
Ann E. Logue (Jesse) and 


Stephen A. Matson (Debra); 
and grandfather of Rachel, 
David, and Aaron Logue, and 
_ Michael, Eric, and Kellie Mat- 


Born Jan 21, 


High School 


son. He is also survived by a 
brother, David C. Matson of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

A visitation will be held 
from 6 to 8 p.m. Tuesday, 
Sept. 1, at the Mauger-Givnish 

Home, 24 Monument 
Ave., Maivern, and at 10 a.m. 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, with a fu- 
neral service at 11 a.m., at the 
Great Valley Presbyterian 
Chureh, 2025 Swedesford 
Road, Malvern, PA 19355. 

In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions in his memory may be 
made to the Great Valley 
Presbyterian Church at the 
above address, or to Paoli 
Hospital, Office of Develop- 
ment, 225 W. Lancaster Ave. ha 
Paoli, PA 19301. 


Clifford H. Matson, Jr. 
1923 in Fort Wayne, IN 
Graduated in 1941 from South Side 


Graduated in 1947 from MIT 
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PREFACE 


This book is the history of one small, insignificant 
rifle company from its activation in October 1942 to the 
end of the War with Japan. Since this is a history of an 
organization, it automatically becomes an account of the 
actions of the men in it. Even then it is not the story of 
the same men throughout. New men enter the account 
and older men make their exit. The characters are con- 
stantly coming and going. 

This, then, is the story of a group of men, come to- 
gether for the purpose of seizing or defending a position 
from an enemy. These men were unknown to each other 
before they became members of this winning team. But 
in the company they became an essential part of it. 
These men were the company. What happened to the 
men, how they worked together, and what they did de- 
termined how the company succeeded with its mission. 

It is not our problem why there was a war; that is a 
problem for someone else. There was one and this is an 
account of a small part of it. This account concerns one 
rifle company, a small but essential part of one infantry 
regiment, of one division. Since there were nine rifle 
companies in a regiment, three regiments in a division, 
and approximately forty-five infantry divisions operating 
in Europe, our part was extremely small when compared 
to the big picture. To ourselves, however, we played a 
big part. G Company, 335th Infantry, was in on almost 
every action that our regiment took part in. Our com- 
pany either took, or helped to take, no less than seven- 
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teen towns and villages. While advancing east of the 
Rhine River on trucks or tanks, we were the first Yanks 
to pass through numerous other localities. The largest 
city we attacked was Hannover, where our company led 
the 335th Infantry’s Second Battalion attack from the 
west. Besides all these places where we had made at- 
tacks, there were at least nine other towns where we 
were established in defensive positions. 

This history has been written entirely from the memo- 
ries of the men who took part in the actions described. 
Since that is the case, there are bound to be errors. No 
man’s memory is so good that he can remember every- 
thing that happened over a long period of time, espe- 
cially in enough detail to write a book. These descrip- 
tions are put together from the recollections of several 
men who got together for that specific purpose. There 
are many small, insignificant details that have been in- 
cluded to make the book more interesting. These are 
almost always incidents that effected one or, at most, a 
small group of individuals. During the course of the 
gathering of the information, many points were related 
to the authors in more than one version. They have at- 
tempted to use the version which they think to be the 
correct one. ‘They do not maintain that everything in the 
history is absolutely correct as to time, date, who did 
what, and how it was done. But they do believe that 
most things are correct in the general, big view. Small 
incidents may not be entirely correct, but they have tried 
to make them so. 

The two of us who have written this book were not 
with the company during all of its combat days. One 
was wounded at Gouvy, Belgium and did not rejoin the 
Company until after the war was finished. The other 
was wounded at Vorst, Germany and was nct present 
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during the remainder of the drive from the Roer River 
to the Rhine River. The authors have a good idea of the 


roles their platoons have played, but they have had to 
rely upon others for information concerning what they 
did not see. 

It is feared by the authors that the history has a 
strong tendency to be more of an account of the actions 
of the first platoon and of the mortar section, to which 
groups the authors were assigned. It is hard to tell about 
a lot of little incidents and not be writing of themselves. 
Naturally the authors know more about their own ac- 
tions than about the actions of others. 

The two authors hope they have painted as true a pic- 
ture as possible with words, and that thereby someone 
may receive satisfaction from their work. , 


CLIFFORD H. MATSON, JR. 
ELLIOTT K. STEIN 
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EXPLANATION 


The following is a list of the abbreviations used in this 
history. Often in this book we have used these designa- 
tions instead of the full name of the item, place, or 
person. 


BAR Browning automatic rifle; a rifle which fires at 
a rate of 550 rounds per minute and which 
fires from a twenty-round magazine. 

C.O. Commanding Officer. 

Co. Company 

C.P. Command post (in this book a company com- 
mand post unless otherwise stated) 

D.S. Detached service 

E.T.O. European Theatre of Operations 

G.I. Literally this means Government issue. In the 
process of time, this has come to mean any 
enlisted man, or any article of issued equip- 
ment. 

G-2 Intelligence Section of Regimental Staff 

Hq. Headquarters 

HMG Heavy machine gun (a liquid-cooled 30-calibre 
weapon used in a weapons company) 

LMG Light machine gun (an air-cooled 30-calibre 
weapon used in a rifle company) 

M-1 U.S. Army’s semi-automatic rifle (Garand) 

M.P. Military Police 

O.D. Officer of the Day (not a combat character in 
this book, but he does appear in the chapter 
about the occupation) 
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ODs_ Olive drabs—our uniform’s shirt and trousers 

OP Observation post 

PX Post exchange 

SOP Standard operating procedure (the Army’s way 
of doing something) 


These are the rations which are mentioned in this 

history: 

“C” These consist of six cans daily, three of biscuits 
and drink, and three of some kind of meat, 
mostly hash, stew, and meat and beans. Newer 
rations include noodles, spaghetti, ham and 
eggs, and frankfurts. 

“D” This is a single, rather large chocolate bar. 

“K” These are made up of three boxes daily, in which 
are eggs (breakfast) of some sort, cheese 
(dinner), and corned pork loaf (supper). All 
boxes have biscuits, candy, one stick of chew- 
ing gum, and four cigarettes. 


On all dates given in this history, especially after the 
first chapter, the vear is omitted. Our period in this 
history (except for the first few pages and the last few 
pages) is from August 1, 1944 to May 9, 1945. The 
actual history does cover the entire history of the com- 
pany from its activation on October 15, 1942 till the re- 
turn to the United States, January 20, 1946. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE STATES 


Training 


The 84th Infantry Division, of which our company 
was a part, was activated at Camp Howze, Texas on 
October 15, 1942. At first it was only a skeleton outfit, 
but gradually men drifted in. Men assembled from re- 
ception centers in Camp Howze and were placed in any 
company which happened to be handy. This went on for 
almost six weeks, through November and December. 
Late in December, on the 29th to be exact, men from 
every company were shifted around and G Company as 
it was to be through training was formed. It happened 
that a big portion of the men originally assigned to G 
Company on that late December day were from just four 
states, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
Of course there were men from many other states, but 
they were not so numerous as the men from the four 
named states. 

On Jan. 4, 1943 began the long, hard, tedious train- 
ing that was to make soldiers out of a bunch of civilians. 
The Army has no respect for the weather and it started 
its thirteen weeks of basic training in the coldest part 
of the year. Close order drill on cold, wind-swept drill 
fields was not unusual. The men have argued among 
themselves whether the weather or the training was the 
worse. The men were trained under the direction of 1st 
Lt. Whitehead, the company commander, and Lt. Ket- 
terer, the executive officer. 


ba 


The training was the same routine that the Army 
sends all basic infantrymen through. There were physi- 
cal exercises, close order drill, dry run firing of weapons, 
and care and cleaning of individual weapons. During 
some of the coldest days, the men would spend hours 
lying in a prone position, practicing firing their rifles 
and other weapons. Fingers would get cold and stick to 
the metal parts of the rifles. To say the least, working 
outside in that winter weather was not especially pleas- 
ant, even if it was Texas. Texas does get cold. 

When February came, with its snow flurries, frozen 
ground, and freezing winds, the men went to the rifle 
ranges. Here they fired for several days, qualifying one 
way or another with rifles, machineguns, Browning auto- 
matic rifles (BARs), pistols, and carbines. After the 
men had fired at stationary targets, they had to fire at 
moving targets and then on a transition range. Finally, 
the firing was finished. Everyone had done the essential 
firing and was at least familiar with several of the 
weapons that he might have occasion to use in combat. 

Following on the heels of the range work, came a lot 
of field problems. Men were instructed in squad tactics, 
and in tactics of platoon and company. Foxholes had to 
be dug just so and very carefully camouflaged so that 
the lieutenant wouldn’t come around and have them dug 
again. Of course that wasn’t the main reason for dig- 
ging them right, although some of the men thought it 
was. The weather was still miserable and the Army in- 
sisted that training continue in spite of it. The Army 
was paying no attention to the weather, and gradually 
it was making soldiers out of this bunch of civilians. 

In April the basic training ended, much to everyone’s 
liking. But even then the training was not to let up. 
In fact, it was getting tougher, and so were the men. 
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Now the company started going on eight and ten day 
problems in the field. These were the “D” series prob- 
lems that preceded maneuvers. Company tactics formed 
the major part of the “D” series training. In their spare 
time the men witnessed artillery demonstrations and had 
training in aircraft identification. During these prob- 
lems, Capt. Whitehead volunteered for overseas service 
and Lt. Ketterer took over the company. Lt. John 
(Father) Hanson then became the executive officer. 

Our maneuvers started on September 19 and lasted 
until November 15. They were held in the Shreveport 
maneuver area in Texas and Louisiana. Actually maneu- 
vers were merely “D” series problems on a larger scale 
and with more men involved. All during maneuvers 
three other divisions worked with us. Usually one divi- 
sion would defend a certain area and the other three 
would attack it in accordance with the accepted military 
offensive ratio of three to one. 

Life in the field was not too pleasant, but then again 
it was a lot better than the combat which we got into 
later. The men did much of their own cooking while 
they were in the field, but the kitchens went along and 
got some experience in the field too. When darkness 
came, the men slept on the ground, but not too well. 
They were always a little concerned with the menace of 
rattlesnakes and copperheads. To improve matters the 
Sabine River had to flow through the area and it had to 
be crossed several times. During one break in the ma- 
neuvers, the men witnessed a bombing and strafing de- 
monstration put on by three B-26s and nine P-40s. In 
a bad accident that occurred while the division was in 
the field, General Walker was killed when the observa- 
tion plane in which he was flying crashed after hitting 
a tree. 
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After maneuvers the division went to Camp Claiborne, 
where they remained until they were to be shipped over- 
seas. Just after arriving there, Capt. Ketterer (he be- 
came captain while on maneuvers) went to school at 
Fort Benning, Georgia and Lt. John Hanson became the 
company commander. Soon after arriving at Claiborne, 
furloughs began, and everyone had a chance to get home. 
Some men during February, March, and April left the 
company for overseas. 

On March 31 and April 1, a large number of new men 
came to the outfit from A.S.T.P. Schools. These men 
were assigned to a provisional company, where they were 
put through an accelerated six-week basic training 
course. In these provisional companies they had range 
work, infiltration courses, and squad tactics. A little 
work with gas masks, sanitation, and hygiene was mixed 
in, too. 

When this six-week course was finished, the new men 
took their places in the company along with the older 
men. About the time the training with the provisional 
companies was finished, Capt. von Schriltz, who had 
been our C.O. for about a month, went to E Company 
and Capt. Ketterer returned. 

During May and June, we went out on a three-week 
field problem, during which Lts. Kunze and Rost joined 
the company. We worked on attack and defense forma- 
tions and tactics during the daytime. At night we slept 
in our shelters along a company street. We had PXs 
which sold cokes, beer, and candy, but no ice cream. 
Oceasionally there would be a movie. During those three 
weeks, life was just like in camp except that we slept 
on the ground. 

Late in July we had two problems in the field, the first 
of which was a dry run for the second. The problems 
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were conducted in the hot, dry sector of western Louisi- 
ana. We felt pretty good on these problems, because we 
had an idea that they were the last we were to have 
while we were in the United States. After these prob- 
lems, our training was to be finished. 

There were still some changes to be made in our men 
and officers. Some men continually trickled into the com- 
pany and others left, a few at a time. On July 6, Lt. Mc- 
Caskey joined us, and on July 20, Lt. Horan arrived. 
Lt. Hanson had left for overseas and Lt. Harold Haaseth 
became our executive officer. 

There was only one more thing which had to be done 
before we could go overseas. We had to have some train- 
ing in transport by air. In an open field south of the 
camp, some mock C-47s and mock C-4 gliders were built. 
On these we trained in loading and unloading personnel, 
equipment, and vehicles. We learned how to fasten boxes 
and vehicles to the floors so that they would not bounce 
around while the plane was in the air. 

After all our training was finished, a few men at a 
time were put through an Expert Infantry Course. This 
was a course covering all the training we had been 
through, including military courtesy, compass courses, 
sanitation, firing, and first aid. The object of this test 
was the privilege of wearing the Expert Infantry Badge 
and receiving five dollars more pay. 

At last we were finished training. No one could say 
he was sorry although there were few that really want- 
ed to get over there where someone was shooting back. 
We had grown sick and tired of training and were ready 
for any kind of change. The period of training had 
lasted about eighteen months, from January, 1943 to 
July, 1944. But now we were well trained, and ready 
to go. There was only one thing that was needed to 
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make us any better and we couldn’t get that in the U. S. 
That was combat experience. 


Start of the Trip 


Our training had been completed with the finish of the 
last field problem in July. Our only task now was to 
make ourselves ready for movement overseas. This was 
no slight undertaking. All our equipment had to be in 
good condition, and we had to have any worn clothes or 
equipment replaced. We had to have a physical examina- 
tion to be sure we were in good condition. We had to be 
qualified with all our weapons. To get ready we spent 
all of August and the first week of September. 

Probably our biggest job was getting our clothes and 
equipment in good condition. Our clothes and equipment 
were inspected time and again and new items were is- 
sued to replace worn or missing ones. We had so many 
inspections that we grew so tired of them we felt like 
killing the next inspector to come around. Our clothes 
and equipment had to be marked with our numbers in 
a given manner in a special place. 

Our P.O.M. physical examination was a fairly thor- 
ough one. At the regimental recreation hall we were 
given an exam similar to that which we received when 
we were inducted. We were also given any shots that 
we had missed in the process of our training. 

We had some messy tasks to do, too. One day we were 
issued new rifles, all covered with cosmolene. Cleaning 
our new weapons was probably the messiest job we had, 
although stenciling our duffle bags and barracks bags 
was a close second. Another messy task was painting 
our numbers in our helmets, helmet liners, and shoes. 

Our P.O.M. qualifications had to be complete. Nothing 
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could be overlooked or slid by. To complete these we 
were constantly going to some training film that some- 
how we had missed. We had to be on record as qualified 
or familiarized with rifles, carbines, pistols, bazookas, 
and machine-guns. Some men were obliged to go to the 
range to throw one grenade, because they had not thrown 
the required number. It was apparent that we were to 
be ready to fight when the time came. 

One other thing had to be attended to before we could 
leave for the wars. Since we could only take five pounds 
of extra things with us, we had to get rid of our extra 
civilian clothes. Many sent a box home containing, a- 
mong other things, low civilian shoes. Some merely threw 
out what they did not want or were unable to take with 
them. 

All this time during which we were preparing to go 
overseas, men were still taking the Expert Infantry test. 
As time went on, the test became easier and easier. 
Eventually it got to the point where it was pretty hard 
not to pass. 

When we were finally ready to leave Camp Claiborne, 
we packed up. We carried full field packs in which each 
had rolled his khakis, a blanket, a change of socks and 
underwear, tent pole and pins, and shelter half. In addi- 
tion to this our poor backs also supported another 
blanket in a horseshoe roll over the top of our packs. 
We also carried gas masks, entrenching tools, canteens, 
belts, weapons, and helmets. All of our other equipment 
was stuffed into our duffle bags and lugged to the street 
in front of the mess hall. From there they were hauled 
to the train by two trucks and stacked in a baggage car. 

The next morning, September 7, 1944, as we walked 
to the station, our backs strained almost to the breaking 
point, we went past the guard house where old Howard 
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Johnson gave us a laugh and waved so long (maybe he 
wasn’t so crazy). After we boarded our troop sleeper 
and got rid of our packs and while we were waiting for 
the rest of the troops to load, the camp band entertained 
us. As the train started out from Camp Claiborne, the 
band played “Over There.” When we left many of us 
said, “If I never see Louisiana again, it will be too soon.” 
We have retracted our statement several times since 
then. 

When we left we were not sure where we were going. 
Some men thought we were going west and others thought 
we were going east. Most of the men had a good idea 
where we were going; somehow that kind of news gets 
around. We went north for a while, but then at Mem- 
phis we headed east on the Southern Railroad through 
Mississippi, Alabama, and a corner of Georgia. Going 
northeast from Chattanooga, we passed through eastern 
Tennessee and across Virginia to Washington. Travel- 
ing on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Washington through Baltimore and Philadelphia to 
Camp Kilmer, we literally flew, traversing the distance 
in three hours. The last stretch was quite a finish for a 
long, arduous trip, and we will not soon forget it. 


Camp Kilmer 


So here we were finally on deck. We arrived at Camp 
Kilmer from Camp Claiborne in the late afternoon of 
September 10. 'This was to be our last stop in the United 
States and then “Over There.” In order to make a good 
impression on the camp officials, we put on our clean 
khaki uniforms about a half hour before arriving. After 
pushing each other around while struggling to get into 
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our packs, we detrained to the music of the camp band 
and were led to our new quarters. 

Those barracks, oh boy, they were really something, 
especially when compared with the tarpaper, leaky shacks 
we had just left at Claiborne. They were two story af- 
fairs with furnaces and hot air heating systems. But 
the thing that caught our eyes most were the many 
colors they were painted. No building had less than six 
different colors on it. There was no rhyme nor reason 
to the color scheme though. It appeared as if part of the 
building was painted with one color, and when it ran 
out another color was used without further ado. 

We were all curious as to our future. No one knew 
for sure just where we were going. Rumors flew thick 
and fast. According to rumors we were headed for 
China, India, Burma, Italy, Greece, France, or England. 
Just take your choice. However, big talk at the camp 
PX was that the old 84th, veteran of Howze, Louisiana 
maneuvers, and Claiborne, was to have a good deal. 
“Yeah,” said a permanent Kilmer cadreman, “you guys 
got a good deal—Army of Occupation.” 

We sweated out the endless clothing shakedowns in 
which our X-1234 had to be just so. We had to check 
those P.O.M. charts and then double-check them so that 
no one would leave without having been read the Articles 
of War, or not having qualified with his T.O. weapon. 
We can never forget the P.O.E. physical examination. 
It consisted of “stick out your tongue and spread your 
cheeks.” This was that thorough physical exam that 
everyone back in the States thought we went through 
before going overseas. We also got that ever-present 
needle stuck in our arms, just for good measure. All this 
horsing around got us a bit provoked. In a way, we were 
itching to get going, although we all hated the idea of 
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leaving the good old U.S.A. Jesse Hohn said he was 
tired of fooling around and wanted to get over there 
where there was some excitement. By the time three 
months had passed he had changed his mind. 

There were two things which made our stay at Camp 
Kilmer quite endurable. One of these was the PX. The 
post exchanges at Camp Kilmer were the best most of 
us had ever seen in the Army. Why, we could get any- 
thing there we wanted, including haircuts, sandwiches, 
soft drinks, soap, razors, stationery, and magazines. Can 
we ever forget the beer, ice cream, or sodas we had? 
They just couldn’t be beat. 

Then there were those passes. Half the company was 
supposed to get a twelve or twenty-four hour pass every 
day. If one lived close enough to get home, he got a 
twenty-four hour pass; otherwise he had to be satisfied 
with one of the twelve hour variety. Some lucky men 
like Rayl, Lamberti, Herbein, Dunphy, Prentice, and 
Bermas got to go home. Others were fortunate enough 
to meet their families in New York or Philadelphia. The 
majority, however, had to be content with seeing New 
York instead of their wives or parents. Some farm boys 
from Texas, Alabama, and South Dakota who’d never 
seen old New York before were so impressed by the 
sights that they were a little slow getting back to camp. 

The half of the company that remained in camp drew 
the K.P. details or just loafed. When men have nothing 
to do, some of them like to play cards or drink. Such a 
man was Jim Pogue. One evening after chow, he de- 
cided to get rid of some liquor he had. A short time later 
he got into an argument of fists with T/Sgt Sam Almas. 
Almas quickly lost the argument, but later he reversed 
the decision. Another day, K.P. came to Pogue as it did 
to most privates and privates first class. Having been 
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given the job of keeping the mess hall latrine clean, he 
cleaned it. He then locked it up, put the key in his 
pocket, and proceeded to the beer hall. Everyone con- 
cerned thought he was busy keeping on the ball in the 
latrine. 
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CHAPTER II 
AT SEA 


False Start 

Finally the eventful day came. The first notice of our 
departure came on Sunday morning, September 17, when 
we were told that there were to be no more passes. We 
went through that same process of getting ready again. 
We rolled our packs, putting in a change of underwear 
and socks, a heavy undershirt, tent poles and pins, and 
our toilet articles. We made a horseshoe roll of our 
other blanket and shelter half in which we placed our 
fatigues. We wore our ODs this time instead of our 
khakis, which we had turned in. Our other belongings 
were stuffed into our duffle bags and lugged to the orderly 
room. A detail took our bags from there and put them 
on the train in the seats that had previously been as- 
signed to us. 

The next morning we loaded ourselves down with 
equipment and walked to the station. With our over- 
coats, gas masks, packs, and weapons we could hardly 
Squeeze into an old coach of the Jersey Central Railroad. 
Our duffle bags were on our seats so we could pass down 
the aisles easily, but that didn’t improve things very 
much. It was next to impossible to get into the seats 
with all our equipment on so the next man could pass. 

After a slow, rough train ride to Hoboken, we de- 
trained and dragged ourselves and our duffle bags about 
a block to the ferry. We crowded our entire trainload 
of troops and equipment onto the ferry and set out up 
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the Hudson River to our transport. Since we had to 
stand with our equipment on, some of the men were 
almost worn out when the time came to debark from 
the ferry onto pier 58, Manhattan (Cunard White Star 
Lines). 

We lugged our equipment to the second floor of the 
pier where the Red Cross gave us coffee and doughnuts, 
the last we expected to receive in the United States for 
a long time. We really appreciated those sinkers and 
coffee since we had had nothing to eat since breakfast 
and it was now getting into the afternoon. 

The company then went up the gangplank and was 
led to its bunkroom amidships. Our quarters, which we 
shared with Charlie Company during the voyage, were 
in a former baggage room which had had all the fixtures 
torn out and which had three tiers of canvas bunks in- 
stalled. Two dozen men were crowed into one aisle 
which was so narrow that it was hard for two men to 
pass each other. In spite of these bad features, we were 
pretty well situated. We were on the lower open deck, 
and we did have bunks. There were other outfits that 
had to sleep down deep in the ship and others who had 
to sleep in hammocks in mess halls. 

George Company drew the dubious honor of having to 
police the ship before the rest of the troops came aboard. 
As soon as we were assigned to a bunk, we put on our 
fatigues and spent the rest of the day cleaning the ship 
from the bridge to the hold. We hauled trash from all 
the bunkrooms and from the decks and deposited it on 
the pier. The hardest and messiest job was taking the 
garbage from the messes ashore. When the rest of the 
troops came aboard the next day, we had the transport 
cleaned and ready for them. Our work wasn’t finished, 
however, for we had to do all the K.P. for the entire trip. 
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On the morning of September 20, we started for Eu- 
rope. Many of us crowded to the rails as we moved away 
from the pier at about 1000 hours. The tugs came along- 
side, fastened their lines, pulled our ship into the river, 
and started it downstream. Once underway, the tugs cut 
us loose, and we were on our own. We went down the 
middle of the Hudson River, past several anchored 
freighters and past the millions of small harbor boats. 
Crowding the starboard side of the ship, we all took a 
look at the Statue of Liberty as we passed, wondering 
when we would see it again. At about 1100 we passed 
through the submarine net and were at sea at last. Some 
went below to get settled; others went to their work in 
the galley; and still others lingered on deck to catch that 
last glimpse of home before the gathering fog and mist 
obscured it. 

About 1300 the fog began to thicken and visibility was 
shortened to about two hundred yards. Our ship’s de- 
tector, which was an old model that could pick out only 
one vesse! at a time, was working to prevent a collision. 
It was focused on the ship astern of us in our file of the 
convoy. Suddenly at 1415 a huge tanker heading straight 
for us loomed through the fog bank on our port side. 
It took a few minutes for those on the port side to 
realize what was going on. Our skipper apparently did 
not see the tanker for he held his course and speed. 'The 
tanker turned sharply to port and tried to either pass in 
front of us or to turn entirely away. In any event, 
neither was successful. By this time our ship had gone 
into reverse and was attempting to stop. It was no use; 
a collision could not now be avoided. The tanker partially 
passed our bow, but we rammed it on the starboard side 
near the stern. 

The damage to our ship was not great. However, we 
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did have to turn back to repair the fresh water tanks 
which were damaged in the accident. There were several 
rumors as to what happened to the tanker. Some said 
she sank; some said she caught fire and sank. Fact is 
that she did catch fire, but our crew, not having been 
ordered to stand by to pick up survivors, said the tanker 
did not sink. 

Here we were—three hours from the submarine net 
in the front of a large outbound convoy in a pea-soup 
fog. Our transport anchored and spent the rest of the 
day blowing its fog horn while he hoped no other ship 
would hit us. That night we had three very bright 
lanterns on each side to help protect us from being 
rammed. That night was a nerve-wrecking one; lights 
on at sea in wartime, anchor down, fog horn sounding, 
and a heavy fog are hard on a landlubber’s constitution. 

The next morning at 0900 we hoisted anchor and 
headed back to New York. One man on the boat bet we’d 
all see the Statue of Liberty again before Christmas, 
little dreaming he would win so soon. At 1400 we 
moored at the same berth we left the day before. 

All the troops except G Company went ashore. We 
went through all the work of cleaning the ship and haul- 
ing the trash ashore again. That evening when the Red 
Cross was passing out refreshments to men on the pier, 
we went up onto the boat deck and caught doughnuts 
and candy that the men threw to us. These certainly 
came a lot sooner than we had hoped or expected. 


We're Off 


On Friday, September 22, four days after leaving 
Camp Kilmer, we returned by bus. Before we were 
driven to our barracks, we went to the camp com- 
mander’s headquarters to find out where our barracks 
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were. The barracks were similar to the ones we were 
in before, but they were in a different part of the camp. 

This time we did not have to put up with the daily 
inspections of equipment with which we had been pest- 
ered before. We were now ready to go and were waiting 
for our ship to be repaired. Our only work consisted of 
calisthenics and close order drill and, of course, K.P. 
Once we had to move and settle ourselves in another 
area in the camp. 

During our stay at Camp Kilmer this time, we had 
the same pleasures as previously. We used the PX to 
the greatest possible extent. Having learned on ship- 
board that we could get no ice cream nor candy, we ate 
enough during this second visit to last a long time. Sev- 
eral men stocked up on candy to take with them the next 
time we left. We also had more beer and soft drinks 
that were unobtainable at sea. 

We again were allowed passes. As before, half the 
company was on pass at one time. Many families, think- 
ing that we were at sea, were surprised to have husbands 
and sons coming home again. Most of the men had two 
passes during this time; a few had more. 

On Wednesday we packed up again, going through the 
same ritual we had endured twice before. On September 
28, we put on those heavy packs and other equipment, 
marched to the station again, and then boarded a Penn- 
sylvania train that took us to Jersey City. We again 
dragged ourselves from the train to the ferry and pro- 
ceeded to our ship. We lugged our duffle bags to the 
second floor of the pier, where we enjoyed Red Cross 
doughnuts and coffee again, and then went aboard the 
same transport to the same bunkroom we had had be- 
fore. Late that day and long into the night, troops were 
coming back aboard. 
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When we awoke the next morning we had already 
started and were at sea off Governor’s Island. After 
breakfast those of us who had details that morning went 
to work while the rest of us returned to our bunkroom 
to get settled down for the voyage. We had been told by 
older army men that when one goes up a gangplank, he 
would be sure he was on his way overseas. We dis- 
covered that that did not always hold true, but we cer- 
tainly hoped it would this time. We didn’t want to go 
through that procedure of unloading and loading again. 


Life at Sea 


The afternoon after we left New York, we started to 
wander around the ship to find out for ourselves what 
kind of place we were to have for a home for a while. 
We discovered we were aboard the M/V Stirling Castle 
of the Union Castle Line, a shallow draft boat used in 
the Indian Ocean on the London-South African mail 
service. It was a fairly new ship, having been launched 
in 1932. The only place it had been damaged in any way 
as a result of the war was on the port stern where there 
were scars where another vessel had crashed into her in 
a blacked-out convoy. 

The Stirling Castle had been quite nice before being 
converted to a troopship. On ‘“‘E”’ deck had been a beau- 
tiful large dancehall, complete with a small stage. Of 
course this was now a large bunk-room for troops. Also 
on “kK” deck was a lounge with a carpeted floor and 
several big easy chairs. On “D” deck aft was another 
lounge. On ‘‘B” deck was the big mess hall where the 
enlisted men ate. In it were many long tables with raised 
edges to prevent food, plates, cups, etc. from sliding off 
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when the ship rolled. Also on the same deck was a 
smaller, nicer dining room with carpeted floor and white 
tablecloths where the officers ate. 

As the voyage got well under way, we settled down 
to our K.P. routine. Doing K.P. for all of the troops was 
a big job; it had to be with more than five thousand men 
aboard. On this vessel were the 335th Infantry, the 
827th Field Artillery, and the 909th Field Artillery. We 
worked in shifts; most of the men worked while a few 
had some time off. Some men peeled potatoes, some 
served, others guided the troops to the mess halls, and 
still others kept wash water as hot and as clean as 
possible. Jack Rayl had charge of all the men doing K.P. 
while Bill Clark had charge of those working in the 
main dining hall. Clark saw to it that as soon as one of 
those long tables was empty it was cleaned for some 
more men. Since there were so many on board, it was 
impossible to serve more than two meals a day. Even 
then it took a long time to feed everyone. 

Chow lines were always long. Ours generally extended 
from our quarters on “DD” deck down a companionway 
beside one of the hatches to “C” deck, turned right and 
went along a bulkhead through a mess hall, down a turn- 
ing companionway to the dining hall on “B” deck. Here 
we went in single file past the men who punched our 
meal tickets and into the galley. In the galley some KPs 
helped the English stewards dish out the English chow. 
The wash lines leading from the mess hall were almost 
as long as the lines going in. We had to go up the same 
companionway down which we entered the dining hall, 
through another mess hall on “C” deck to the wash cans 
amidships near the first companionway we came down 
when we left our quarters for chow. 

One of the things none of us will soon forget about 
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our voyage was the poor quality of our meals. Judging 
from the time we spent helping to prepare the meals, 
they should have been excellent. But the trouble was 
that it was English food prepared by English cooks and 
eaten by Yanks who were accustomed to American chow. 
The food was always cooked in the way the English 
wanted it; it was either raw or overdone or it had too 
little seasoning. However, we did like the bread we had. 
The English baked their bread on big pans, and then 
served it in big hunks. Often we sneaked into the galley 
to steal some bread and some honey to put on it. 

On Saturday, September 30, our second day at sea, our 
convoy began to take form. It consisted of many dif- 
ferent kinds of vessels. There were several transports, 
both American and British, carrying troops to Europe; 
there were numerous tankers sailing low in the water 
and several freighters with their decks crammed with 
airplanes or locomotives. The American and Canadian 
Navies supplied our escort. We had an American escort 
carrier about a thousand yards off our starboard stern 
and several Canadian destroyer escorts. Not including 
the escort vessels, the convoy numbered about fifty ships. 

Our life aboard ship gradually settled down to a dull, 
monotonous routine. We worked our details without 
much pleasure, but also without much griping. There 
was boat drill every morning to teach us what to do in 
an emergency for those not on detail. We lined up along 
the bulkheads on deck with life preservers on and with 
what equipment we would need if trouble ever arose. 
Besides this boat drill, all the other companies had calis- 
thenics. 

On the third day at sea several more ships appeared 
in our convoy with their escort. The newcomers were 
mostly freighters and tankers that must have sailed 
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from Boston or some other northern port. Later the 
same day we sailed into the Gulf Stream, which we fol- 
lowed most of the way across the ocean. The Gulf Stream 
brought warm weather and pleasant days from the 
South, and we had a pleasant voyage all the time we 
were in it. Towards evening of the third day we ran 
into some windy weather. It wasn’t strong enough to be 
called a storm, but the boat pitched quite a bit and 
some waves sprayed the fore deck. 

Rumors began to buzz concerning our destination. 
The most prevalent one stated that our ship would land 
at Cherbourg on approximately October 10. Of course 
no one really knew anything about the subject, but it 
was an interesting game guessing where we were going 
and when we would get there. 

We had some interesting things happen during the 
voyage, and some that weren’t so interesting. We had 
a couple of movies, which were shown in the crowded 
lounge on “D” deck. A couple of times some of the 
destroyer escorts either detected or thought they detect- 
ed a submarine for they dropped several depth charges. 
The spray of water went higher into the air than the 
masts of the escort vessels. Oh yes, we had to have one 
of those things we had hoped we had gotten away from 
—rifle inspection. It was primarily to see that our 
weapons were not rusting from the salt air. 

Off duty, it was not too hard to find something to do. 
Many were content with roaming the decks, looking for 
friends in other outfits on our ship. Others liked to 
stand at the rails watching the ocean and the rest of 
the convoy. Many were constantly looking for fish, 
sharks, or other sea life. Some claim they saw some fly- 
ing fish, Many men did not like these pasttimes and 
they either played cards or read. Some played bridge in 
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the main dining hall every night until a lieutenant 
colonel put a stop to it. 

A lot of time on shipboard was spent sweating out the 
PX line. After we were at sea for a couple of days, a 
ship’s store opened on “D” deck. Getting into the store 
was a major undertaking. Usually there were two lines 
leading to the store, which was very small and had to 
serve everyone on the ship except the officers, who had 
a PX of their own. One of the lines went from the 
store around the stern of the boat and forward on the 
starboard side; the other went from the store forward 
to our bunkroom, across to the starboard side, and then 
aft. Sometimes the two lines met, forming a complete 
circle. 

The thirteen days we spent at sea were quickly passed. 
We worked most of the time, but we had our fun too. 
The weather was delightful almost the entire trip, and 
we could spend the whole day on deck without needing 
a jacket or coat. We did not mind the voyage at all, but 
Wwe were glad when it was over. We were all looking 
forward to seeing a new country and a different people. 
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CHAPTER III 
ENGLAND 
Liverpool 


Sunday, October 8, was a cloudy day with a cold wind. 
In the afternoon our convoy split up; part of the ships, 
including the baby flattop, headed to the southeast while 
our group of vessels took a more northerly course. That 
evening at 2130 London time, through the darkness and 
mist we were able to distinguish lights on the south 
coast of Ireland. There were lighthouses every little 
once in a while, and on shore were groups of lights that 
were villages or towns. This was our first sight of land 
in the nine and one half days since we left New York. 

About noon on Monday, after travelling all morning 
through heavy fog and mist, we made out the shapes of 
rocky points and islands off the starboard side. These, 
We soon learned, were the mountainous points and 
islands off the west coast of Wales. We followed this 
shoreline for several hours and then it disappeared again 
into the mist. After dark, we began to see some more 
lights and some smaller boats around us. We dropped 
anchor later that night near the mouth of the Mersey 
River and waited until morning when a pilot would 
come aboard to take us into the harbor. 

Tuesday morning, October 10, we hoisted anchor and 
began to move into the river. As we moved up the Mer- 
sey River we passed a hospital ship heading for France 
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to pick up wounded men. Near our transport’s berth 
was a small boat anchored in the middle of the river 
with the word WRECK painted on it in big letters, one 
of the marks of the aerial Battle of Britain. On the 
pier to greet us when the Stirling Castle pulled into the 
dock at Liverpool was an English military band, which 
played several well-known marches along with numerous 
other popular selections. 

The ship was moored and immediately the crew set to 
work unloading. A couple of big barges were placed be- 
tween the ship and the wharf to prevent the ship from 
bumping the wharf. At each hatch, big nets were 
stretched from the ship to the pier to prevent anything 
from falling into the harbor. Since there were no facili- 
ties on the pier for unloading, the ship’s booms had to do 
the work of lifting the cargo from the hold and lowering 
it to the wharf. Men had to pull the cargo nets over 
the pier by means of a long rope before the cargo could 
be let all the way down. 

The trip was over, but our company’s details were not. 
We still were doing all the K.P. The final straw came 
about an hour before we were to debark. The crew, as 
usual, was taking its sweet time about finishing its 
breakfast and Stein, whose job it was to wash the 
dishes, was held up. When the crew brought in their 
dishes with a careless order, ‘‘Wash them,” they were 
washed all right, one at a time in Liverpool harbor. 
After packing up all our things, there was one thing yet 
to do. We had to police the ship again. 

On Wednesday, after policing the transport, we went 
ashore. Shouldering our duffle bags, we went down the 
gangplank from “C” deck to a ramp and then down a 
stairs to the wharf. We piled our duffle bags on a truck 
as we walked off the pier. We then went to the railroad 
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station, where we waited for a train to take us to our 
camp. 

Walking the several blocks to the station, we got our 
first glimpse of an old world city. Liverpool was very 
much like the other cities of England in many ways. The 
narrow streets were lined with old, dirty stone buildings 
that blended well with the cloudy overcast. Stores were 
old, and had but small display windows. Some small shops 
were in basements, accessible by steps from the street. 
Some of the streets and buildings still had scars of the 
blitz of 1940. The roof was partially missing from the 
railroad station. Warehouses near the wharfs were bat- 
tered and flame scarred. 

One thing aroused our attention and interest more 
than anything else and that was the English vehicle. We 
noticed that the autos were mostly small and had right- 
hand drives. The trucks were strange looking affairs 
that looked as if they didn’t have the power to pull 
themselves up a hill, let alone pull a load. They all had 
right-hand drives and sometimes had but three wheels. 
Everything moved on the left side of the street. All the 
tiny street cars, all the autos and lorries, as their 
trucks were called, moved slowly through the winding 
streets on what to us was the wrong side. 

A funny little engine with a squeak of a whistle came 
into the station at last pulling several passenger cars. 
The cars were all held together by chain links and had 
hydraulic bumpers to keep the cars apart. We got on 
and discovered the cars were divided into compartments 
with an aisle running the length of the car on one side. 
Each compartment, which was big enough for six men 
with their equipment, had a door which opened directly 
onto the station platform. In one end of each car was 
a washroom. At night the windows had to be blacked 
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out or the lights had to be turned off. The aisle had only 
a blue light in it, and the compartment doors had to be 
kept closed. 

At 1500 we all crowded onto the London, Midland, and 
Scottish Railroad train, and with a shrill blast from the 
whistle, we started off. 'The train moved out from the 
station through the yards past rows of tiny four wheeled 
freight cars. We moved on an elevated track past areas 
of bombed factories, past ruined warehouses and homes, 
and through the congested area east of Liverpool. 

For a while after leaving Liverpool, we could not tell 
when we left one town and entered the next, they were 
all so close together. We passed little villages and big 
towns, single houses and groups of houses. In about an 
hour we pulled to a halt. Wiping the water off the 
windows or opening them, we stretched our heads out to 
learn where we were. A dull, grimy building had a 
Sign painted on it, “MANCHESTER.” 

After leaving Manchester, we headed southeast 
through the Midlands of England. Soon the rain stopped 
and the sun came out, giving this part of England a new, 
fresher look. The Midlands were a very beautiful sec- 
tion of England. As our train moved along, hills and 
valleys constantly were giving us new and delightful 
scenery. The sleepy little country towns and villages 
merely added to this beauty. The railroad wound around 
hills and valleys, over tressels, and through mountains. 
Often we could see for miles up a valley from our train 
rounding a hill at one end. 

These valleys were much alike, but each was different. 
We might look down the hillside over small green fields 
separated by stone fences to a small group of five or six 
stone houses built together beside the black ribbon of 
road which wound itself up the floor of the valley. Be- 
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yond the houses on the opposite side of the valley would 
be many more of those small patches of land separated 
by more of those stone hedges. Still higher on the op- 
posite hill would be a woods, still green at this time of 
the year. Farther up the valley to the left we might 
see other groups of houses, sometimes with smoke curl- 
ing from the chimneys. The valley would end at a 
mountain in the distance latticed with more of those 
likable stone fences. Half way up the valley the ribbon 
of road would fork and there neat white signposts would 
direct the traveller. Quite probably a little stream 
would come trickling down from one of the hillsides and 
creep along the valley past the houses and out of sight 
around the hill. On the hillside to the left might be seen 
the tracks where our train was going or where the rail- 
road divided and another route went up the valley. 

Next the train would turn away from the valley, pass 
through a tunnel, and emerge in a sleepy little village 
in another valley. The mountain might rise steeply from 
where the train stopped, while on the other side of the 
tracks, the few people at the station stood and watched 
the American soldiers. Trees and gardens almost hid 
the houses from view in this little town, but there was 
no ground wasted. Every square inch of available land 
was used for growing food, now that wartime shortages 
were so acute. 

After a while we began to get hungry; some of the 
men dug into the “K’ rations that we had brought with 
us. Everything was eaten cold, so we did not eat any 
more than we had to. At one place where the train 
stopped after dark, the Red Cross provided us with a 
cup of hot coffee and some doughnuts. These were really 
good, and helped tremendously. 

About 2200, the men began to go to sleep. It was 
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rather hard to sleep crowded into the coaches the way 
we were, but we all got some welcome sleep. Some didn’t 
even wake up when, at 0100 Thursday morning, we went 
through London. We changed over to the Southern Rail- 
road and rode for several more hours. After leaving 
London, almost all the men went to sleep; some slept 
soundly while others just dozed. At about 0400 our long 
train ride from Liverpool was ended. We were all glad 
to get off the train at Andover Junction and stretch 
our legs. It was a pleasant trip, however, and we will 
remember that part of England for a long time. 


New Farms, Stockbridge 


At 0500, October 12, we arrived at our camp in Eng- 
land after a slow, rough truck ride from Andover Junc- 
tion. Being very tired from the long trip, we all wanted 
to get some sleep. After filling our ticks with straw and 
making our beds, we ate an early breakfast and then 
grabbed some welcome shut-eye. 

Investigating our new home later in the day, we found 
that our company was billeted in a farmyard at New 
Farms, Stockbridge Hants, England. We were quarter- 
ed in several gray, cold Niesen huts, each of which had 
bunks for twenty men. ‘The bunks were double deck 
contraptions with metal strips on them instead of 
springs on which we placed our straw ticks. Wooden 
boards placed about six feet off the floor were the only 
shelves and places to hang clothes were missing entirely. 
The only heat for these huts was provided by a stove so 
small that it couldn’t hold enough fire to warm the stove, 
let alone heat the building. Most of the billets were 
made as comfortable as could be with what was avail- 
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able. There was usually an old rickety table with a few 
broken down chairs where the men played cards or wrote 
letters. The windows at the ends of the huts let in but 
little light; consequently most of the time they were 
dark. After a few days, most of the huts had electric 
lights, although they were too often too dull and not 
plentiful enough. 

The mess hall was in an old building to which four 
Niesen huts had been added. Two of the additions were 
dining rooms with small tables and benches, one was 
where the chow was served, and another was used as a 
store room. The kitchen had a big coal stove on which 
most of our cooking was done. Our field stoves were set 
up there too and were used when necessary. There was 
only one small sink and it had to be sufficient for all the 
kitchen’s needs. In back of the mess hall was a raised 
concrete platform on which the wash cans were placed. 

Behind some barracks across the road from the mess 
hall were our showers. They were in a cold hut to which 
the hot water (when there was any) had been piped 
from the boiler in an adjacent hut. The showers were 
far from being good. The floor was rough and dirty, or 
the duck boards were so slippery that we couldn’t stand 
on them. The water came out of the pipes so slow that 
one might think that he was using the last of the world’s 
water supply. 

There was no running water in any of the buildings 
except the kitchen and the shower room. Starting at the 
mess hall there was a row of faucets along the walk 
past some of the barracks. From one of these we filled 
the mess kit wash cans. We all washed in the freezing 
water that came out of the spigots. Many carried water 
inside to heat it on their pint sized stoves and wash 
with the little warm water they got in that manner. It 
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was here that we really learned how to wash from a 
helmet. 

Not long after we arrived in England men started to 
leave the company to go various places on detached 
service. On the second day ten drivers left us to drive 
on the Red Ball Express Highway from Cherbourg 
to the front. Drago, Reed, Cohn, and Mannheimer went 
to the 309th Engineer Battalion to attend mine school. 
Two officers and ten enlisted men were on duty with the 
106th Infantry Division. 

T/Sgt Sam Almas left us permanently at this time 
and went to Service Company. Almas had been our act- 
ing first sergeant since he joined us back in Camp Clai- 
borne in August. Charlie Cox, alias Mr. Anthony or 
Baldy, the first platoon guide, became our first sergeant. 
Three new men, Ignatius Krafinsky, Ray Kusner, and 
Sam Lewis joined the outfit late in October. 

In England we carried on the training we thought was 
finished when we left the States. The riflemen had squad 
and platoon drill; the mortarmen had drill in fire orders 
and manipulation; the machine gunners studied tactics. 
Everyone had classes in compass reading and map read- 
ing. One day the mortarmen walked to regiment where 
they piled on a truck and went to fire their weapons, 
which were borrowed from the 334th Infantry in Win- 
chester. Every morning we had our calisthenics and the 
usual run around the company area. Close-order drill 
perpetually followed the calisthenics. 

Several times we had to go on a hike. We had several 
short hikes starting from the company area and going 
through Stockbridge and another little village before 
returning. One day we had a ten-mile march, and on 
another we wandered all over Hampshire during a fif- 
teen-mile hike. 
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In England we came across our first encounter with 
foreign money. Our first day in England we were paid 
in English currency. No one knew for sure whether he 
was paid correctly or not, and did not know enough to 
object, regardless of what he got. There were too many 
different coins and units of money for us to swallow at 
first. Pounds, crowns, florins, shillings, guineas, pence, 
penny, and farthings all added to our confusion. We 
soon learned that twelve pence (pennies) were a shilling 
and that twenty shillings equaled one pound. We dis- 
covered that the other names were merely names of vari- 
ous coins actually evaluated in pence or shillings. A 
florin equaled two shillings and a crown was five shillings. 

In the evenings, since there was nothing to do except 
play cards or write letters and stand a three-man guard 
on the company area, many of the men took off on their 
own. Almost everyone except the men on guard went 
somewhere. Some walked about a mile and a half up the 
road toward regimental headquarters to where there was 
a pub. Most of the men went the other way down the 
road to Stockbridge, about two miles away. 

Stockbridge was a small country village with one main 
street and a couple of small side streets. The sidewalks 
were pulled in every night at sunset, and the village was 
quiet with only a few places open for the benefit of the 
soldiers. One pub was almost taken over by the com- 
pany. Several nights a week, the men patronized this 
pub, in a back room of which they made themselves at 
home. Here they drank English beer, played the piano, 
and sang. 

Stockbridge did what it could for the soldiers. Behind 
the Baptist Church was a canteen where one could buy 
tea, cocoa, coffee, cakes, cookies, and sandwiches for only 
a few pence apiece. The big attraction in the village, 
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however, was the dance which was held every Thursday 
and Saturday nights. Many of the men went, and a few 
of them brought their own girl friends. One night three 
English soldiers in a jeep stopped and ten of our men 
crammed on to ride back to the company. 

Stockbridge, however, didn’t get all of our attention. 
A few of the men got away in the evenings to go to 
Winchester, where there were two or three movie thea- 
ters, and a Red Cross Service Club, and the 334th In- 
fantry. But we had most of our fun and good times in 
the British capital. It will be a long time before we 
forget London with its Picadilly Circus, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mentioning the girls above at the dances in Stock- 
bridge brings to memory another lass who ought to be 
mentioned. There was a girl at our farm known to us 
as Apple Annie. We all remember the many apples we 
got from her—and the occasional stomach-ache from 
eating too many green ones. 

Our three weeks visit in England was a memorable 
chapter in all our lives. Our impressions will remain 
with us a long time. What we saw of rural England 
and of London interested us very much, and we were 
very much disappointed to have to move out. The war 
had to be won, and we had to help. The longer we spent 
in England, the longer the war would last. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ACROSS FRANCE 
Normandy 


After having been alerted on October 28 to move, we 
began goine through the same monotonous routine of 
getting ready to ship. We had inspections of equipment 
to see that we had all we were supposed to have. We 
were issued new sweaters and new combat boots. We 
said our good-byes to our friends in Stockbridge and 
took what were to be our last baths for quite a long 
time. 

On November 1, we threw all our junk into those duffle 
bags and took off. The company almost left Laut and 
Bermas behind; these two had been sent to Stockbridge 
to direct trucks to our company, but the trucks came 
another route. 'The two men would have been left had 
they not realized the situation and returned to the com- 
pany just as the company was loading onto the trucks 
to leave. We rode the trucks to a little village on the 
road to Andover, where after loading our duffle bags on 
a freight car and waiting for a long time, we finally 
boarded a train and started out. 

We arrived at Southampton at about noon, detrained, 
and walked to our pier. While waiting several more 
hours on the pier, we spent the time consuming Red 
Cross doughnuts and coffee, reading what few books we 
had, or just talking. Of course, when the battalion left, 
our company drew the detail of policing the pier. It 
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must have been that someone had it in for our company 
because we were always drawing all the details. 

Boarding the British Army troop transport, H.M.S. 
Duke of Wellington, at about 1600, our company was 
crowded into a rather small mess hall near the stern, 
where we either slept on tables or on the floor. Each 
man carried his duffle bag on board and stacked it on 
deck just over our quarters. All night we had to stand 
a guard on the duffle bags. 

Chow that night, consisted of jam, cheese, and salami 
sandwiches, but even these didn’t go around completely. 
To help matters, there was a ship’s store which we patron- 
ized and bought what we could. There was a little trouble 
here, though. Most of us had already exchanged our 
English currency for French francs, but the store would 
accept only English money. We had to borrow some 
from those who still had a few stray shillings. Most of 
the men who had English money were reluctant to get 
rid of it since they were keeping it as a souvenir. 

About 1800 we left Southampton and headed for 
France. At dark we dropped anchor off Plymouth and 
spent most of the night there. Just before daybreak, our 
convoy formed and started across the English Channel. 
When we came on deck, about all we could see were the 
Channel, our convoy, and light in the eastern sky. When 
the coast of France appeared in the morning mist, sev- 
eral said, “I’ve seen all I want to see of France already; 
I’m ready to go home.” 

On board the H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, Lt. Albert 
Kunze, our company’s voting officer, passed out federal 
ballots to the men who wanted to use them. Not every- 
one took advantage of this opportunity, and for good 
reason, too. Many of the men were too young to vote. 
Numerous other men had acquired and returned absen- 
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tee ballots from their home states. Lt. Kunze tried to 
persuade every eligible man to vote in the national elec- 
tion. 

While the company was crossing the English Channel 
on the Duke of Wellington, the company’s three vehicles 
(two jeeps with their trailers and the two and one-half 
ton kitchen truck) were aboard the Liberty ship, John 
Henry. In harbor, to bring the equipment ashore every- 
thing was transferred to an L.C.T. Lt. Horan, Sgt. Bar- 
ner, Pfc. Hambleton, Pfe Pillman, T/Sgt. Carpenter, 
Pfe Morgan, T/5 Briscoe, Pfc Crosswy, and S/Sgt Moore 
arrived back with the company about a day after the 
company was bivouaced in France. 

Our ship went into the harbor formed by a row of 
sunken vessels and dropped anchor. After waiting a 
long while for a landing craft, an L.C.T. finally came 
alongside. Transferring all our duffle bags and then 
jumping to the deck of the L.C.T. we finally moved off 
for the beach. 

On the way ashore, as only could happen in the army, 
someone got the brilliant inspiration that we should have 
our overcoats with us instead of in our duffle bags. The 
duffle bags all being piled together in one place, no one 
knew where his own bag was. A detail of men was 
picked to go through the bags, get out the overcoats, 
call off the names or numbers, and pass them to the 
owners. The L.C.T. was so crowded that there wasn’t 
room to pile the already opened duffle bags by them- 
selves. As the boat approached shore, the detail gave 
up trying to get coats to their owners and merely passed 
out the coats to whoever had none. Later we had to get 
this mess straightened out. 

When the L.C.T. grounded at a place where the gravel 
had been piled up, we went ashore on Omaha Beach. We 
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lugged our duffle bags to a nearby truck on which they 
were hauled to our bivouac area. The fact that five 
months before us Jerry was walking freely about here 
gave us a peculiar feeling. The beach was congested 
with troops and equipment. Here and there were 
wrecked trucks or landing barges. Not far from the 
beach the ground went up steeply to level ground about 
five hundred feet above the water. 

After our company was formed, we moved to our 
bivouac area. Our ten mile hike led us a mile or so along 
the water, past wrecked landing craft and trucks, over 
soft sand and shifty rocks where the going was slow. 
Turning, we went inland up a gorge, where a fierce bat- 
tle had been fought on “D” Day. The fields on each side 
of the road were all plainly marked “Danger, Mines,” 
and roped off. On the hillsides, roads had been cut by 
bulldozers to ease the traffic situation. 

We climbed a hill, and after passing through a little 
village, we took time out to eat. We heated “K” rations 
in some farmer’s pasture, building our fires in old gun 
emplacements so the wind wouldn’t extinguish them. We 
then moved on some more, passing across an abandoned 
airship where a P-51 and a C-47 were parked. Moving 
through another village we waded through more mud and 
water. All the roads were muddy, and our feet grew 
bigger and heavier with every step. 

Finally we arrived at our bivouac area, which was 
about a half mile north of Mosles, France. Unrolling our 
packs and pitching our tents, we made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible. Some of the men were smart enough 
to pitch four-man shelters, but the majority pitched only 
the two-man type. When our duffle bags came, we hunt- 
ed for our own in the one big pile, and then spent some 
time finding our own overcoats. 
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Since our kitchen did not arrive the first day, we had 
to eat more “K” rations that night. Rumors were that 
the kitchen truck had crashed off its barge and had been 
lost. Next day, Lt. Haaseth went back to the beach and 
picked up some more rations for us. Among other things 
he brought back some really good boneless canned turkey. 
Later after the kitchen had been set up, we turned in to 
it all food that we had not eaten. 

During the time we were bivouaced here, we were 
deathly afraid of mines. Someone got the idea that the 
hedges were mined and ordered us to stay out of them. 
Some brave individuals pulled bunches of wood out of 
the hedges for firewood in spite of our orders to the 
contrary. We did hear several mines going off during 
the time we were there. Once we thought we found a 
mine near the kitchen. The kitchen and supply equip- 
ment were moved while two engineers were called to re- 
move the mine. When they arrived they informed us 
that the contrivance wasn’t a mine at all. 

About fifty yards from the company, which was bivou- 
aced in a pasture, was a little Norman farmhouse where 
the men of G Company were introduced to la belle 
cognac. Everyone volunteering for haircuts, the two 
company barbers, Dubois and Richard, reaped a hand- 
some profit in the exclusive barbershop, the farmer’s 
shed. 

Having finished their business on the Red Ball Ex- 
press a few days after we arrived in Normandy, Owens, 
Nichols, Cascio, Walter, Watson, Hopkins, Martinez, Ray 
Graham, Watts, and Seals rejoined us. There had been 
a slight accident on the barge on which Cal Nichols came 
across the Channel. When he joined us, all that he 
owned in the world were the clothes he wore. 

We still had our usual details. It began to appear as 
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if K.P. and guard duty would follow us all the days of 
Army life. We pulled K.P., but not much. We had to 
stand guard around our company area at night and es- 
tablish contact with the next company. 


Red Ball Express 


On November 5, we packed up our duffle bags and got 
ready to move. A few men got a cold shower, but be- 
fore long we all had one in the cold rain. In the rain a 
detail of men were sent to load the duffle bags on our 
trucks and to stay and guard them all night. 

Early the next morning in a pouring rain, the company 
rolled their packs and hiked to the trucks. We loaded on 
the cold GI trucks at Mosles before daybreak and at day- 
break we started for the front. We rode in open two and 
one-half ton trucks, loaded down with just about all we 
could pack on them. The trucks carried enough gasoline 
for a round trip besides all our baggage. We wore sweat- 
ers, field jackets, overcoats, and raincoats in addition to 
our helmets and other usual equipment. All our duffle 
bags were stacked in the center of the truck, allowing 
just enough room along the sides to crowd our feet in. 
Several men had to ride on top of the bags, on which we 
also piled our packs and some weapons. The trucks were 
so crowded that it was impossible to move our feet, and 
we were not protected from the driving wind and rain. 
It was on this trip that most of the men contracted their 
bad cases of trench foot, although many cases did not 
act up until later. 

Riding all day in a convoy so long we could see neither 
end, we passed through small villages and fairly large 
towns, across valleys and over hills, through wrecked 
towns and past ruined equipment. About 0900 we went 
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through the ruins of St. Lo, where the big breakthrough 
came and where the Battle of Normandy became the 
Battle of France. Of several towns and villages we went 
through that first day, we probably never will forget 
Vire, the center of which was completely ruined. In 
similar state was Argentan, where the Falise pocket was 
snapped shut on a German Army. 

After spending a cold night near Dreux, we rolled our 
packs in a freezing rain and loaded on our vehicles 
again. All during the day, it was either raining, just 
quitting, or just starting. It was a remarkable day, 
though, in many respects. It was ‘Tuesday, November 7, 
1944, the day President Roosevelt was elected the fourth 
time. For us these items meant very little at the time. 
For us this was the day we went through Versailles, past 
the huge palace of the kings of France and where the 
peace treaty was drawn up after the last war. After 
Versailles, we crossed the Seine into Paris and went 
north along the east bank of the river. From a distance, 
we saw the Port of Orleans and the Eiffel Tower, and 
later went past Le Brouget airport and on northeast- 
wards through Soissons. 

The evening of this second day was really miserable. 
When we detrucked in the evening, it was pouring heav- 
ily, and the ground was covered by about a foot of mud. 
Pitching our shelters in the dark in the driving rain was 
a real problem. Since everything was drenched, we could 
not start a fire. We all climbed into our tents, heated a 
can of “C” or “K” rations, and had a bite to eat. After 
taking our soaking shoes and socks off and drying our 
feet, we climbed into our sleeping bags for as much sleep 
as we could get. 

The next day we did not move on, but stayed there to 
rest a day. The day was sunny, and we got all our equip- 
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ment out and dried it. The kitchen set up, and we had 
three hot meals for a pleasant change. Word came down 
late in the morning that we were to have an inspection. 
We realigned our tents, only to learn the inspection 
rumor was a false alarm. 

Speaking of rumors, we heard a couple of beauties. 
One of these was that Roosevelt had been reelected. We 
later learned that this was true. We also heard that 
American troops entered Cologne. Where this false rumor 
originated only God knows, and He won’t tell. 

The fourth day of our trip, we left our bivouac area 
near Laon and travelled through parts of France, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Germany. It has been bitterly 
cold that morning when we started, and when we passed 
through Namur late in the afternoon it began to sleet 
and snow. Late that night, after going through Liege, 
Belgium, and Heerlen, Netherlands, we arrived at our 
area in a driving rain. The mortar section’s truck’s 
brakes failed between Charleroi and Namur, Belgium, 
and conveniently broke down completely in Namur. They 
were fortunate enough to spend two nights in a warm 
hospital basement while the rest of the company was 
out in the woods in the miserable weather. 

Another truck had some trouble, too. The truck car- 
rying Jenkins, Clark, and Warner (among others) broke 
down and arrived about three hours behind the rest of 
the company. Not knowing where they were, they drove 
on and on. Once an M.P. stopped them and told them to 
turn their lights off. Didn’t they know they were in 
Germany? Another time when the truck stopped, a ter- 
rific artillery barrage went out from a nearby battery, 
scaring the men half to death. After the barrage they 
discovered they were right behind the company. 
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CHAPTER V 
SIEGFRIED LINE 


Hertzogenrath 


We will always remember that first night, November 
9, in Germany as long as we live. Arriving late at night 
in the miserable rain and snow, no one seemed to know 
or care where G Company was to go. Finally we learned 
our company was to bivouac on a wooded hillside not far 
from Hertzogenrath, in the Siegfried Line northeast of 
Aachen. 

The men fell, stumbled, and smashed their way off the 
trucks. The weather was pretty rotten; we hated our- 
selves at the time for wondering how a nation like the 
United States, with all the luxuries that we once in- 
dulged in, could allow the men who fought for her to be 
treated in this way. After about fifteen minutes of strug- 
gling in the ebony blackness, we managed to get our rain- 
soaked and waterlogged packs, gas masks, ammunition 
bags, and duffle bags off the open trucks and trailers (if 
you were lucky enough to have a trailer). 

To top it all off, besides the cold rain and the dark- 
ness, we were under artillery fire for the first time. Most 
of the noise was from our own artillery going off to our 
immediate rear, but Jerry was throwing in some counter- 
battery fire, too. We were all scared stiff and hit the 
ground whenever anything came within hearing dis- 
tance. 

After finding where we were to go, we moved off. We’d 
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move two steps and then stop in the shin-deep mud for 
what seemed an eternity before pushing on, only to stop 
and wait after two more steps. There is just no way to 
explain exactly how bitter the men really were about 
things in general. Finally arriving at the place where 
our duffle bags were to be piled, we hurled them onto a 
spot inside a barbed-wire enclosure as we had been 
ordered. Leaving Kusner, Weber, and Soilleau to guard 
them, we moved off to dig in and go to sleep. When we 
went to get our duffle bags the next morning and drag 
them to our tents through about five hundred yards of 
slush and mud, we discovered the barbed-wire enclosure 
was a small pool. Now we were angry. 

The mortar section arrived just in time for the Armis- 
tice Day barrage. In coming up a road past an artillery 
battery, their truck was nearly hit by our own artillery. 
A piece beside the road was ready to fire as the truck 
neared. The men yelled at the driver who stopped and 
backed up just before the gun fired. 

During our week’s stay near Hertzogenrath, we went 
to hear General Hobb, commanding general of the 30th 
Infantry Division, give a talk about combat. He told us 
what he could about what we should expect. Then he 
added that we would work in support of his division for 
a while before striking out on our own. 

Every evening about 2000 during the time we were 
there, the Jerries would throw in an artillery barrage 
and we would all run for our foxholes. 'Then later when 
we would just be back in our shelters and asleep, Jerry 
would throw in another barrage. Some of the men just 
slept in their foxholes while a few—a very few__sweated 
out the barrages while in their tents. 

A conversation between a couple men on guard shows 
pretty well how most of us felt during our first exposure 
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to German fire. This conversation, spoken in nervous 
whispers, took place about 0200 hours when it was pitch 
dark. One man whispered, “Boy, this really seems to be 
it, don’t it?’ 

“T guess we’re pretty close now.” That man’s guard 
was just being relieved, and he continued, “You know 
how me and Wiener (Williams, third squad, first platoon) 
stand our guard? One of us sort of strolls back and 
forth and the other guy stands in the shadow and covers 
him. And when a flare goes off, we try to look around 
and find out what goes on ourselves, because the Jerries 
sure as hell are finding out for themselves.” The man 
was talking in rather quick, anxious tones as though he 
were forcing conversation, and then he blurted out what 
was really on his mind. “I’ve been thinking how little I 
really appreciated life. It’s funny how it almost takes 
something like this to straighten a guy out. Here it is 
almost too late and I keep remembering all the times I 
acted like a complete heel to my mother. I wish I could 
take back all the smart remarks that just didn’t seem to 
matter at the time. All the going to church in the world 
doesn’t seem to be able to clean some things up.” 

“Ditto here, boy.” 


Hongen 


On November 16, we rolled our full field packs, should- 
ered our weapons and took off. We walked three miles 
to Wilhelmschact, which was really a part of Alsdorf, 
where we spent the night in houses. The following day 
the company moved three more miles to Ofden. We were 
amused by an announcement on the radio the night we 
were in Alsdorf in which Lord Haw Haw claimed that 
that day German troops had retaken Alsdorf. If the 
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enemy had retaken the place, they had forgotten to tell 
us about it. We were still there and were not even 
thinking of backing out. 

The night before the rest of the company moved into 
Ofden, the third platoon was called out to help some men 
of the 30th Division who had gotten all battered and 
blown apart in a Jerry minefield into which they had 
stumbled. Here our men experienced their first 88 fire. 
When they walked out along the road, they could hear 
all those men moaning and groaning out there in agony 
from having their feet and legs blown off by the schu- 
mines on which they had stepped. To make matters 
worse, none of the medics could go to their aid at the 
time because they would have been injured themselves 
in the pitch-blackness if they had tried. 

The next day the rest of the company moved up to 
take over the 30th Division positions just outside of Of- 
den, overlooking some clumps of woods in which there 
were Germans. Here we had quite a bit of fun searching 
and interrogating our first two prisoners, who had volun- 
tarily come to us and surrendered. 

At this stage of the game, although we had not been 
in the front lines, we could tell that combat was terrible 
by the condition of some of the 30th Division men. One 
little soldier in particular, who was a scout and carried 
a BAR, was standing nearby and was shaking like a leaf, 
But here our men were more interested in killing chick- 
ens and rabbits than in going after Germans. 

On the morning of the 20th of November we marched 
the four miles to Hongen, incidentally going through the 
minefield which had caused the 30th Division men so 
much trouble. It was a hard, miserable march because 
of the drizzling rain in which we walked and also because 
of the overcoats we had to wear on a rather warm morn- 
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ing. G-2 said we might possibly have a tank attack, so 
our bazooka men were near the head of the column. 
Arriving at Hongen, we found buildings in which to live. 
The company was scattered the length of the main street, 
which extended to the edge of town. 

On the twenty-first, the mortar section set up and, 
with the other mortars in the battalion, fired in support 
of a 30th Division attack on the next town. The ground 
was so soft where the mortars fired that they buried 
themselves a couple of feet into the ground. Some of the 
gunners put ammunition box lids under their baseplates, 
but that only helped a trifle. The second platoon dug in 
along a railroad embankment in front of the mortars. 
Since the position was used by all the mortars of the 
battalion (nine 60mm mortars and six 8lmm mortars), 
the second platoon was needed to guard them and our 
light machine guns which were nearby. 

One night while the machine gunners were at the road- 
block which they had established beyond their buildings, 
an 88 landed near their kitchen blowing out the door 
and window. An 88 knocked the roof off the barn ad- 
jacent to the house where the mortar section was quar- 
tered, and another lit in their yard. A twin-engined 
Luftwaffe plane dropped a few bombs on the second 
night we were in Hongen. 

In Hongen we ate very well, thanks to our own ini- 
tiative. We were issued ten-in-one rations, which we 
cooked on the stoves in the houses we confiscated. To 
these we added what we were able to get from the 
countryside. The mortar section was firing from a vege- 
table garden when they supported the 30th Division’s 
attack, and when they came back they brought onions, 
radishes, carrots, beets, and lettuce with them. We all 
had lots of chicken and rabbit, and one group killed a 
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young pig and stewed it. The basements were well 
stocked with fruits of one sort or another, and we made 
ourselves welcome. Here Corralejo (the chief cook in his 
billet) was accused of stewing a cat instead of a rabbit. 


Gereonsweiler 


On November 22, we moved out of Hongen on trucks. 
As our convoy moved along the road toward Gereon- 
sweiler, German artillery opened fire on us. About a half 
mile from town we detrucked and moved away from 
the road into broad level fields, which we suspected of 
being mined, and dug in. Rain pelted down, making it 
hard to dig, and the mud was so bad we slid all over 
the place. 

Later in the day we moved on into the town. As we 
moved up the road, we passed several knocked out Ger- 
man and American tanks. Relieving elements of a badly 
mauled 102nd Division, we took up positions on the edge 
of town. The various command posts were set up in 
buildings just inside the town. There was a Jerry com- 
munication trench running along the company’s rear. It 
was unsafe as a refuge because the Germans had zeroed 
in on it and were dropping air bursts on it. A nearby 
strawstack, to which we went for straw for our foxholes, 
was also zeroed in. The Second Armored Division said 
that this was the heaviest barrage they had ever expe- 
rienced. 

Prentice and Ries had a hole that caved in when the 
enemy shells were dropping around them. While digging 
another foxhole, a dud landed near and they dove into 
their old hole. When they looked into the hole they had 
started to dig, they found another dud in it. 

At Gereonsweiler we learned that tanks can be a 
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menace as well as a help; ever after we were always jit- 
tery when tanks were nearby. While we were holding 
here, the Seventh Armored Division came up the road to 
relieve the Second Armored Division. The continuous 
procession of tanks roaring along the road was drawing 
heavy artillery on us as well as on themselves. One 
armor-piercing shell that ploughed in and out of the 
ground in front of the hole occupied by Annas and Safrit 
made them feel as if they were entrenched in jello. 

There were some other close calls that night. Arriaga’s 
helmet saved him from a big hunk of shrapnel. Don 
Meyers’ blanket held enough air for him to breathe 
while Beeson dug him out of his hole after a shell had 
caved it in on him. Seven tanks parked that night 
around the mortar section’s position and drew continu- 
ous fire. One dud buried itself in the parapet around 
Dunphy’s and Burgett’s gun emplacement. Each man in 
the section expected to find everyone else dead in the 
morning. When morning came we learned no one had 
been hurt. Jesse Hohn had even slept right through it all. 
He had crawled into his sleeping bag with his muddy 
overshoes, overcoat, and everything else on. How he did 
it, even he doesn’t know. 

Two men weren’t quite so fortunate as the rest of us. 
George Company had its first two casualties here during 
our short stay. On November 22, Mike Smorado was 
caught and killed by an artillery barrage. On November 
24, Earl Seals was caught in another barrage while driv- 
ing his jeep. He was wounded, but managed to walk 
into a nearby building. He later died as a result of his 
wounds. 

On November 23, we celebrated Thanksgiving in our 
cold, wet, muddy foxholes. The kitchen managed to get 
turkey, dressing, potatoes, and coffee up to us that night. 
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It was a real treat, in spite of the fact that it had 
cooled off considerably. Lt. Charles McCaskey was per- 
sonally lugging ammunition, water, mail, and turkey 
dinner to each man in his platoon. Since Lt. McCaskey 
didn’t care how he looked as long as his men were ok, 
his uniform was wet and muddy. Some other officer later 
came up to him and asked, “What’s the matter with your 
clothes, lieutenant?” 

We stayed in Gereonsweiler about four days. Most of 
the time we were there, we did not have to contend with 
German small arms fire. Most of our trouble was Jerry’s 
artillery. After the first day the fourth platoon went 
down a sunken road into town and found themselves a 
small house. The machine guns were set up, but the men 
were pulled back to the house when they were not on the 
guns. The mortars dug in near their house; their only 
worry being the heavy artillery and mortar fire. Every- 
time an artillery barrage came in, the entire platoon 
would crowd into a cellar so small that they could just 
all barely squeeze in when everyone was standing up. 


Baptism of Fire 


On the night of the 26th of November, still carrying 
our gas masks, ammunition bags, bedrolls, and other 
equipment that we were later to learn were of no practi- 
cal use to us, we left our positions around Gereonsweiler 
and hiked to Prummern. 'That hike was one of the most 
gruelling marches we ever made. This march took us 
across the field of the war’s greatest tank battle. This 
field was one of the grim witnesses of the expense of war 
in both men and material; it was littered with the wreck- 
age of German and American armor and with the bodies 
of Germans who died vainly trying to stop the Yankee 
attack. 
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Another thing we will never forget from that hike or 
from other occasions was the ever-present sugar beet 
field. Whenever a beet was stepped on, and it was often 
and unavoidable, the result was a turned ankle. The beets 
were about the size of footballs, and always wet and 
slippery. 

As on all marches, our progress was made by the old 
stop and go method. It seemed that every time we would 
begin to make any headway, somebody would stop the 
column, for some reason known only to himself. It was 
during stops such as these that the fear of artillery 
would creep up on us; as long as we continued to move, 
our minds weren’t so occupied with the thought of being 
shelled. 

Not knowing how far we were to go, we were all pray- 
ing when we reached Immendorf that it would be our 
destination; that was another disappointment. It seemed 
as if the tankers had taken over the whole town. After 
about an hour and a half, we finally covered the four 
miles from Gereonsweiler and arrived at Prummern. 

After we got to Prummern there seemed to be quite a 
bit of misunderstanding as to whose men would sleep in 
which barn. While Captain Von Shriltz and Captain Ket- 
terer argued, we stood in the mud with all our equipment 
on. It appeared that E Company and G Company were 
assigned to the same billets. It was peacefully settled 
when Easy Company took the houses and George Com- 
pany took the barns. Everybody was “happy.” 

In Prummern we got a change of clothing, the first we 
had had since we left England. We shaved and washed 
as well as we could from a helmet, knowing it was the 
last chance for quite a while. No small reason was the 
fact that we were ordered to do so. 

A lot of little items were taken care of while we were 
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at Prummern. The company received its first 300 radios 
since arriving in Europe. Since most of us had new 
weapons that had never been fired or had been fired but 
little, we tested them all to be sure they were in working 
order for our first attack. Many of the men wrote letters 
and sent Christmas cards at this time, since they did not 
know when they would have another opportunity. Oh 
yes, at the end of the war, Dowsley still had his “last 
letter” which he wrote at this time. 

Here we met our first Germans. Doug Bora saw two 
Jerries get up from where they were hiding and take off 
in a hurry. He was so scared he didn’t even think of 
firing at them. Lt. Albert J. Kunze had a close call 
there. He and another officer went looking for loot in 
a knocked-out American tank. They had no sooner left 
it than the Germans dropped some artillery on it. 

Nowadays, whenever anyone mentions Prummern 
there are three things that stand out sharply in our 
minds. When we first went into the town, there was a 
dead cow in the road. Not far away was a small artillery 
piece, probably an anti-tank weapon. Then there was a 
knocked-out tank nearby. These were the first things 
we saw in Prummern, and because there was not a sound 
in the place they made a particularly funny feeling 
creep through us. 

On November 28, we were briefed for our first attack. 
We were to leave Prummern and attack toward Leif- 
farth, taking some high ground, an anti-tank ditch, and 
a railroad embankment. According to our G-2, it was 
to be an easy operation and we should be in the town 
of Leiffarth the next night. Somehow or other, they 
either omitted or forgot to tell us that the 405th Infantry 
Regiment (102nd Division) had seized this area and then 
had been driven back. 'There was one other thing about 
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which we weren’t told, but it didn’t take us long the next 
morning to find out. That was the fact that there were 
pillboxes which we would have to take. 

About 0430 on the 29th of November, we moved out of 
Prummern. Our route of approach led us over roads and 
through fields deep with mud from the recent rains. We 
had to cross a couple of drainage ditches that proved to 
be too much of an obstacle for several of the men; as a 
result, they stayed wet for several days. When we start- 
ed out, we were all discouraged because of heavy clouds 
and mist which we felt sure would deprive us of air 
support. When dawn finally came, the sky cleared and 
the fighters came out and worked over Beeck, Wurm, and 
some of the pill boxes to our front. 

This was our first attack; this was what all our train- 
ing back in the States had led to. This was it! We all 
had that nervous feeling which is present whenever 
fresh troops are first sent into battle. No one knew when 
or where our first action would come, but we all had a 
funny feeling that death was about to strike, just where 
no one knew. Everyone was expecting all hell to break 
loose at any time. 

As the company was moving up, another company cut 
across the tail of our company. Lt. Haaseth and the 
group who were with him lost contact with the rest of 
the company. Warner and Pogue went back after them 
and brought them up to the company again. 

As dawn was breaking, the lead scouts, Frank Juarez 
and Joe Molinari, went down the forward slope of a hill, 
across a ditch and started up a steep slope onto a piece 
of high ground. Suddenly there was a burst of machine 
gun fire and everything became a mass of confusion. For 
a while no one seemed to know just what to do, but soon 
someone started to dig in. Everyone else followed suit, 
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a fortunate circumstance, for it was soon thereafter that 
a barrage of mortar fire came into our position. 

Ahead of us, the high ground was being held by a 
small force of Jerries. Capt. Ketterer decided to send 
the first and third platoons to push them back while the 
second platoon was held in support. Our mortars fired a 
barrage in support of the attacking platoons; their first 
rounds knocked out two machine gun nests and lifted 
one Kraut out of his hole. The first platoon attacked 
around the left of the hill and ran into one of those 
concealed pillboxes about which we were not oriented. 
The third platoon ran into some small arms fire when 
they went straight ahead onto the high ground. Imme- 
diately both platoons were pinned down, and in the re- 
sulting action Rex Greene, Hubert C. Williams, Farris 
Highsmith, and Dewey Wichman, all of the first platoon, 
were wounded. Later Rex Greene died as a result of his 
wounds. Also wounded at this time were George Schnei- 
der and John Housley, third platoon medic, who was 
wounded trying to give aid to an injured man in F 
Company. Berndt, White, Hambleton, and DeFries were 
sent back to Prummern to bring up more mortar and 
machine gun ammunition. Artillery was falling all around 
their route, and they claim they were in ditches more 
than they were moving. They never did find our ammo 
dump and eventually had to get some ammunition from 
another company. 

After spending most of the day in this position, we 
moved forward late in the afternoon, following an air 
strike by P-47s. Monroe Partin had been urging us all 
day to move on. He had started other outfits forward 
when he yelled, “What the hell you waitin’ for? Let’s 
go!” He fired two bandaliers and a belt full of M-1 
ammunition. Having expended this, he somehow got a 
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carbine and fired all the ammunition it had. Everyone 
laughed at him; but in the afternoon we did what he 
wanted us to do in the morning. When he was wounded 
at Beeck a day or so later, Jones patched him up and he 
said, “By George, I’m goin’ back to the States now!” and 
took off to the C. P. and the rear. 

Stewart and Vinzant fired their machine guns at two 
dugouts just before we jumped off. The second and third 
platoons with the machine guns attached moved forward 
toward an anti-tank ditch with but slight resistance. 
About five minutes after they left, Stein brought back 
twelve prisoners and someone else brought five. Of the 
seventeen prisoners we took, four were vaunted SS 
troopers. Only the third platoon and a few men of the 
second got to the anti-tank ditch. The second platoon 
and the machine guns stopped about one hundred fifty 
yards short of the ditch in a communication trench. 
Hughey, Sadler, and Perez were wounded near the dead 
end of a road from Beeck, which was to our left. Sgt. 
William C. Copeland was killed as the second platoon 
tried to make its way forward to the anti-tank ditch. 
Lt. McCaskey thought he lost the men in his second 
platoon who went ahead to reach the ditch. Later the 
first platoon moved up to another communication trench 
about one hundred fifty yards behind the second platoon. 
Actually it was the same trench as the second platoon 
was in, but it doubled back on itself. At dusk, the mortar 
section and H Company’s heavy machine guns moved up 
together. Our mortars dug in on the forward side of a 
large draw between the two parts of the communication 
trench. Artillery was perpetually coming in on us all the 
time we were there, except the last morning. At this 
time, Lt. McCaskey, George Tilles, Siessenop, and Don 
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Meyers went sniper hunting behind our lines. They 
killed one and captured three Jerries. 

The first night a German tank went around our right 
flank and came up behind us. Several soldiers got out 
of the tank and yelled for us to surrender. No one an- 
swered and eventually they climbed back in their tank 
and took off, but not before the tank’s machine guns had 
sent tracers grazing over our position. 

Later that night some enemy troops came from the 
direction of Beeck and attempted to dig in a machine 
gun near the first platoon’s position. Jimmy Graham 
came over to the mortars and directed fire on the Jerries. 
Roy C. Hall dropped about ten rounds right on the tar- 
get; the Germans withdrew in a hurry. 

The rest of the second platoon and all the first platoon 
moved up to the anti-tank ditch the next morning. In 
moving up that morning, the two platoons went through 
a hail of fire. Jerry opened up with small arms, machine 
guns, and 88s. During this movement, Francis 'Tracy 
and Sgt. John B. Davis were wounded. Nothing else was 
accomplished the rest of the day. 

The second night was quiet, except for occasional artil- 
lery barrages. The mortar section hauled ammunition 
and rations up to the company from the dump about a 
half mile to the rear. It was while doing this that Robert 
Burgett captured a German. Burgett had a heavy box 
of ammunition on his shoulder when, going around a 
curve in the road, he walked into a Jerry who had step- 
ped out of the brush and thrown down his rifle. Burgett 
dropped his ammunition and drew his pistol from its 
holster. He had the prisoner carry his ammunition to 
the company for him and then turned him over to the 
company commander. 

The third morning, December 1, the first battalion of 
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the 334th Infantry jumped off through our position and 
advanced only a few yards before they were pinned 
down. The rifle platoons started to pull back to the com- 
munication trench before the company moved around the 
left flank of the battalion through Beeck. The third pla- 
toon started back first and drew 88 fire. Several men 
were hurt; Paul F. Schmidt later died from wounds re- 
ceived at this time. The anti-tank ditch was shelled 
heavily when the movement started, and four men were 
buried alive. 

With the second platoon leading, we moved through 
a draw, past our ammunition dump, and up one street 
in Beeck. The first platoon captured twelve prisoners in 
one house after most of the company had passed. Artil- 
lery shells tore the place up as we went through; some 
were wounded but most of the company except the mor- 
tar section and the first platoon were past the intersec- 
tion where the shells were falling. “Doc” Jones was 
called back from the head of the company to administer 
to Fred Bey, the mortar section’s only serious casualty 
in combat. 

The company passed through Beeck and occupied posi- 
tions on the hill beyond the town. The third platoon took 
up positions on the left forward slope of the hill over- 
looking the next town, Wurm. Here Richard F. Stone 
was slightly wounded by small arms fire and sat down 
to bandage himself. While doing this, he was wounded 
again. He lay on the ground quite a while, talking to 
comrades in nearby foxholes; T/Set McKaughan finally 
went out to get him while being covered by several rifle- 
men. 

The second and first platoons were on the top of the 
hill in front of a pillbox. Lt. McCaskey, with a couple of 
men, went out to reconnoiter the pillbox. After having 
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looked it over to his satisfaction and deciding that it was 
unoccupied, he ran back over the hill through a burst of 
machine gun fire. A little later, while he was observing 
over the top of the hill and talking to a couple of other 
men, a sniper zeroed in on him. 

That sniper never knew what a prize target he picked 
out for himself that day. Second Lieutenant Charles I. 
McCaskey Jr., was one of the best liked platoon leaders 
in our regiment. He was always doing the little things 
that made his men like him and follow him. He was 
more than the commander of his platoon, he was its 
leader. He also was its servant. He did anything and 
everything in his power to comfort his men; he brought 
them food, ammunition, water, and mail. He was 
courageous and bold. 'Two days before he was killed, he 
went alone to establish contact with our third battalion 
which was attacking another town on our right flank. He 
was a leader; he was a soldier; he was a gentleman. 

Just before dark, Bangalore (Lt. Kunze) picked a de- 
tail of four riflemen and two BAR men to seize the pre- 
sumably empty pillbox which Lt. McCaskey had recon- 
noitered earlier in the day. Siessenop, who had been with 
Lt. McCaskey, was to go along as guide. To have con- 
cealment for his patrol, Lt. Kunze called for a smoke 
screen to be laid beyond the pillbox along the railroad 
tracks where he thought the German positions were. The 
smoke screen was in the wrong place, but it was rapidly 
getting dark and the pillbox had to be occupied as quickly 
as possible to prevent the enemy from doing so if they 
hadn’t already. It was quite possible that they had since 
the emplacement was over the hill, invisible from our 
positions. 

Afraid to wait for another smoke screen, Bangalore 
took off across the two hundred yards of open field with 
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a loud “Let’s go, men.” While machine gun and rifle 
bullets whined overhead and around them, the others 
followed the lieutenant across what seemed like a lot 
more than two hundred yards. Finally reaching a com- 
munication trench which ran along the forward side of 
the pillbox, they dove into it for a rest and a short dis- 
cussion. Just then an enemy machine gun opened up, 
sounding like a curtain tearing with its twenty-five 
rounds asecond. Since the operation of its metallic parts 
could be heard distinctly, it seemed to be in the emplace- 
ment. Figuring their gooses were cooked anyway, (a 
machine gun five yards away) and saying their prayers 
and thinking what a sweet life this is, they charged out 
of the trench and around the pillbox to the side opposite 
the German positions. After a few grenades and rifle 
rounds were poured into the emplacement, they cau- 
tiously entered it only to find it empty and to discover 
that the Jerry machine gun had actually been located 
about two hundred yards to the left. Lt. Kunze fired 
his carbine into one of the ports, only to have the round 
ricochet back out; it was a gun barrel. 

S/Sgt Merritt brought up one light machine gun squad, 
and under cover of darkness more riflemen were brought 
up to strengthen the position. Foxholes were dug around 
the pillbox and the men spent the night in them and in 
the communication trench. Some men investigated the 
emplacement further and found plenty of German bread 
and other foods in it. 

The mortar section was in the same building as the 
company C. P. while we were in Beeck. Their guns 
were set up in the courtyard behind the house. Their 
chief occupation for the two days there was hauling 
water, rations, and ammunition both nights from the 
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ammunition dump on the other side of Beeck and dis- 
tributing them to the riflemen. 

There was one time during these few days when the 
men were really hurting for water. Water was so scarce 
that the men used to drink out of mud holes and tank 
tracks. Soon they were to be eating snow. 

Saturday, December 2, was our fourth day of fighting. 
We did very little besides duck into our holes whenever 
any shells came in. After dark, a tank destroyer slid 
off a bridge into the ditch in front of the company C. P. 
A tank dozer came to pull it out and the two noisy ve- 
hicles brought down a hail of shells. Late that night, 
after the artillery stopped, we were relieved and pulled 
out of the lines for a rest, our first since we left England. 


Palenburg 


After being relieved, we shouldered our equipment and 
walked through the wrecked town of Beeck and along 
the muddy road to Prummern. After staying for a short 
while in the billets we had occupied previously, we walked 
farther back to Immendorf over another muddy road, 
passing an enemy tank almost buried in a bomb crater 
on the way. At Immendorf, we piled onto trucks and 
were taken to Palenburg, Germany, a beaten up little 
town just inside Germany near the Netherlands border. 

In the early morning of December 3, we arrived in 
Palenburg and found our rest area to be quite different 
from what we had been led to expect. Although the mud 
and the destroyed buildings presented a dismal aspect, 
it was a refuge; we were out of artillery range. We 
were also tired and exhausted; it didn’t take us long to 
clear a place from the debris in which to sleep. 

Our first day in Palenburg was one of rest and cleaning 
up. About half an hour after everyone had gotten to 
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sleep, our industrious cooks came with hot chow. How- 
ever, many of us were so tired that we didn’t even bother 
to get up and eat. In the morning we were issued clean 
clothes and given an opportunity to take a shower at 
the coal mine at Wabach, Netherlands. The rest of the 
day was spent in cleaning up our equipment which we 
hoped not to use for at least a week. 

Everybody was in a semi-cheerful mood and then— 
George Company was alerted to return to the line that 
night. Someone got the radio messages mixed up and 
thought that the first battalion of the 334th Infantry was 
cut off and we would have to go to their assistance. We 
didn’t sleep well that night; we thought that every creak 
and groan was someone coming to tell us to get dressed 
and move out. It was really all a big mistake and there 
was no trouble. The rest of the time we spent in Palen- 
burg was not so nerve-racking, especially after we learned 
that there would be no need of our moving back on the 
line. 

Now we had a chance to size up what we had done, 
both right and wrong, during our first attack. For one 
thing, we did not reach our objective, Leiffarth. An- 
other outfit, the First Battalion, 334th Infantry, took that 
little village while we had to stop and go around to the 
left into Beeck. But we did learn that we could fight 
and that we could take ground from the enemy. We ran 
into much greater resistance than we had expected, and 
as a result we had to have another battalion come along 
to help us capture our objective. We did fight well, like 
well-trained, combat-wise soldiers. It was true that our 
training had been excellent, but we had had no previous 
combat experience. Our action in that first attack proved 
that our training had been the best. The Germans them- 
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selves insisted that we were not green troops, but instead 
seasoned veterans wearing a new shoulder patch. 

We had a little recreational activity while we were at 
Palenburg, but the most of the time we spent resting 
and getting ready for the next trip up to the front. The 
Red Cross truck, operated by a couple of genuine Amer- 
ican girls, came around and we all had doughnuts and 
coffee. There were church services on Sunday, and there 
was hardly a person in the company who did not attend 
that day after our first attack. We saw movies almost 
every night; some were good, others bad. Some few of 
the men were lucky enough to get passes to the division 
rest and recreation center in Heerlen, Netherlands. 

As all good things must, our stay at Palenburg ended 
late on December 5. But after five days in Leiffarth, we 
returned again to Palenburg to the same quarters which 
we had used before. 

When we were to go back to the front after this rest, 
we were to make an attack from Lindern toward the 
Roer River. In our area were supposedly sixty-eight pill- 
boxes which we were to neutralize. With this in mind, 
we spent one afternoon training ourselves to attack such 
fortifications. We went to a field near Immendorf where 
we had a problem attacking pillboxes that had been taken 
and destroyed a few weeks before. During the problem, 
one mortar round was faulty and fell almost at the rear 
of the first platoon, barely missing a couple of men. Later, 
a fin of the faulty round was found in the barrel of that 
mortar. 

On our second visit to Palenburg, we enjoyed two in- 
teresting bits of entertainment. We had a U.S. 0. show 
and a G. I. show. The U. S. O. show consisted of two 
singers and a dancer, with two comedians. ‘The G. I. 
show was a good one, especially compared to those we 
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saw later. There was one G. I. who sang his own ver- 
sions of “I Want a Paper Doll” and “Down Mexico Way,” 
which we all thought were really good. 

Also at Palenburg we received one of our PX rations. 
It is typical of the kind of rations we used to get all the 
time we were in combat. They were supplied by the Red 
Cross, and the big majority of the time they cost us 
nothing. In it we got rations for two weeks. There were 
fourteen packs of cigarettes, seven five-cent bars of candy, 
three rolls of life-savers, two packs of chewing gum, a 
couple of boxes of matches, and a bar of soap. Then 
there were those additional items which were to be 
divided up among the squads. These included one pack 
of razor blades, one tablet of stationery, a bottle of ink 
per platoon, and maybe a few flints. The cigarettes, 
candy, chewing gum, and soap were plentiful; razor 
blades were never sufficient, flints never supplied the de- 
mand, and who could carry a bottle of ink into combat? 
But in spite of these objections, we appreciated what the 
Red Cross did, and express to it our thanks. 


Leiffarth 


On December 5, when we left Palenburg after our 
first visit, we rode trucks as far as Prummern, where we 
unloaded and started the long hike to Leiffarth. The com- 
pany walked through Prummern, along the road toward 
Beeck for quite a ways, and then started across country. 
We went across the big draw in which we had been on 
November 29 and 80, on over the high ground beyond the 
anti-tank ditch to the railroad which was an objective of 
our first attack. We turned left at the railroad and pro- 
ceeded as far as a destroyed railroad overpass. There 
we climed down over the rubble into the sunken road and 
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followed it into Leiffarth to relieve the First Battalion 
of the 334th Infantry. We had to cross trenches and 
those perpetual beet fields in moving from the anti-tank 
ditch to the railroad. Leiffarth still had the scars of a 
recent hard-fought battle; there were still the bodies of 
German and American dead lying where they fell. 

That night when the second platoon moved into its 
position, there were only a couple of men left from the 
other outfit to be relieved plus some helmets and rifles 
laying on the ground. The second platoon discovered 
later that some Jerries had slipped up and captured the 
missing men. Soon after the second platoon occupied its 
position, a German slipped up and threw a grenade at 
the foxhole which was occupied by Prentice and Ries. 
When the grenade missed, the German started to fire into 
the foxhole and yell, “Hands upp!” The Kraut fell 
wounded when Flippen fired his BAR and Gentry and 
Felton supported him with their M-ls. Ries then rose 
out of his hole and finished the job. Someone yelled, 
“Shoot the bastard again; he ain’t dead!” 

The third platoon was to the left of the second platoon 
and covered our front from the railroad embankment to 
the third platoon. Somewhere in front of the third pla- 
toon there was one man from the 334th Infantry who 
was lost. He thought we were Germans and did not want 
to surrender. After staying there for more than six 
days with only three “D” rations, he came to us with 
his rifle above his head and yelling, “Komerade.” He 
was mighty glad to discover that we were Yanks and 
would give him something to eat. 

There were two enemy mortars there that covered our 
front. One could tell just where the mortar fire was 
coming by detecting which of the German mortars was 
firing. One round once hit two cases of rations. Spinks 
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had the only can ever found; it was delivered to his fox- 
holes special delivery by the blast. A couple of the men 
here had a close call and learned the value of having a 
cover over their hole. Nelson and Owens had a mortar 
Shell land on the roof of their foxhole. All it did was 
knock some bales of hay down on them. 

The machine gunners set up in the third platoon’s 
sector. One day, while running from their position back 
to a house, a sniper drew a bead on Set Joseph B. Potter 
Jr. Had he not been bent over running around the house, 
the bullet would have killed him. Instead it merely went 
through his shoulder. Sgt Bratton dressed the wound, 
evacuated Potter, and took over the machine gun section. 
Later that night, Bratton promptly broke up a five-man 
patrol of Germans that came prowling around his posi- 
tion with a couple of well-placed bursts from his ma- 
chine gun. 

The mortar section set up in the yards behind two ad- 
jacent houses. It was here that the mortar section gained 
its reputation as cellar-dwellers. The mortars fired many 
rounds at everything that was seen along the front. One 
time Jerry apparently discovered their observation post 
and fired one round into it. It came crashing into the 
OP while Sgt Harold Barner, Lt. Lawrence Horan, and 
a couple of others were in the room, but caused no 
casualties. 

One night Hall was standing guard in the doorway of 
the house where the third mortar squad and a few first 
platooners were stationed. He thought he heard someone 
in the back yard and pulled his pistol out. The door 
started to open and he pushed on it with his hand, but 
the door continued to open. Unable to stop the door from 
opening and yet unable to hear a sound, he fired through 
the door and took off down the basement stairs. He 
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started back towards the door and was about to shoot 
again when he discovered that his weapon was jammed. 
The next morning there was no trace of anyone in the 
yard. Hall still insists someone was there, but the others 
doubt, his story. 

The first platoon probably had the toughest job of all 
here. To them fell the job of sending out all the patrols. 
Cal Nichols went on three successive reconnaissance pa- 
trols, winning for himself the Bronze Star. On one of 
the patrols, the men were to watch for enemy movement 
across an intersection where about a dozen Germans 
were noticed. In Leiffarth we heard what we thought 
was considerable enemy armored vehicles, but which later 
turned out to be only a few light reconnaisance cars. 

When, on the 10th of December, we were relieved we 
walked out of the town by way of the sunken road, across 
the beet fields again, and back to Prummern. The route 
of march was terribly muddy, and it was hard going. 
Contact was broken several times due to men slipping 
into holes, ditches, puddles, trenches, and beets. At 
Prummern we entrucked and went back to Palenburg for 
another short rest. 


Lindern 


On the 15th of December we left Palenburg again and 
went back to the war. We rode in those noisy two and a 
half ton trucks to Gereonsweiler, where we detrucked 
and started out on the march to Lindern. We marched 
the three miles from Gereonsweiler and entered Lindern 
from the South over a narrow road that was muddy 
and filled with battered equipment. The riflemen moved 
through the town and established themselves in the fox- 
holes which were left by the 334th Infantry men whom 
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they relieved. ‘The mortars were dug in at the railroad 
station and the mortarmen made a home for themselves 
in the basement of one wing of the station. 

The third platoon was dug in on the right flank of the 
company, where Clyde McLaughlin and Brock almost 
had an artillery barrage brought down on them when 
they went to investigate a pillbox without telling anybody 
else they were going. Both the other rifle platoons 
were on line also; the first was on the company’s left 
flank and the second was in the center. The machine 
gun section was with the third platoon and was in front 
of the pillbox which Brock and McLaughlin had investi- 
gated. 

On December 16, the day General Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt launched his offensive in the Ardennes, a 
battalion of Germans attacked our positions before dawn. 
They approached across open fields in a column of twos, 
heading between our first and second platoons. The 
leading platoon of Jerries, never dreaming that we were 
so far from town, still had muzzle covers on their 
weapons, each one of which was a machine pistol with 
lots of ammunition. They were first noticed about sixty 
yards from our positions, and Laron Smith of H Company 
opened up with his heavy machine gun when the enemy 
was about thirty yards to our front. It has been re- 
ported that Smith didn’t have his gun properly adjusted 
for headspace, and had to adjust his weapon before he 
could fire. By that time the Jerries were almost on top 
of him. 

After Laron Smith started firing, everyone else, over- 
coming their surprise, joined the firing too. Some Ger- 
mans tried to get away to the right where they were cut 
down by our automatic weapons; others ran to the left 
where they ran into one of their own minefields; yet still 
others tried to escape to the rear but were stopped by 
mortar fire. They lay where they fell, groaning and 
moaning, until they came in to surrender at daylight. 
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Included in the haul of prisoners was a battalion com- 
mander who held the rank of first lieutenant and who 
wore the Iron Cross, first class, which he won on the 
Russian front. Among the dead was another first lieu- 
tenant on whose person were found maps of German 
positions all the way back to the Rhine River. One of 
the wounded SS troopers captured that morning was es- 
pecially arrogant in his defense of the Fiihrer. Asked 
why he surrendered if he believed so strongly in the 
cause, he replied that he was of no further use in his 
present condition, and crippled as he was he would have 
been unable to get back anyway. Our company suffered 
not one casualty as a result of this attack. However, 
the next day Bob Miller was wounded in the head when 
Jerry threw in some mortar shells. The men carried 
Miller to the C.P., where he was picked up by a jeep 
and taken to the rear. 

While at this position, we were supposed to be part 
of a big offensive. We were to drive to the banks of the 
Roer River. The British were to drive on Randerath 
after a tremendous artillery preparation of 52,000 rounds. 
The 334th was to take Wurm, while the Seventh Armored 
Division was to move in from the right to take Brachelin. 
Our battalion was to move through a triangle shaped area 
from the line of Lindern-Leiffarth through a maze of 
some sixty-eight pill boxes to some Jerry barracks be- 
tween Randerath and Brachelin. This plan never ma- 
terialized for a couple of months because our division 
was needed in the Ardennes. 

While we were in Lindern, we got a new lieutenant 
added to our company to take over Lt. McCaskey’s posi- 
tion. T/Sgt Hubert Jenkins was given a battlefield 
commission and placed in command of the second platoon. 
He had actually been running the platoon in his capacity 
as platoon sergeant, but now he had become a second 
lieutenant. 
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When we left Lindern this time, it would be the end 
of our fighting in the Siegfried Line. When we crossed 
the Roer River later we were not to run into all the 
heavy fortifications which we had encountered on the 
west side of the stream. Our experiences in the Siegfried 
Line were closed and we were not to fight in it again. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BATTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
Waha 


General von Rundstedt’s offensive was advancing well, 
too well, in fact, for our comfort. Reports were circu- 
lated that the enemy had been dropped behind our lines 
and were interrupting the movements of troops and con- 
voys. Other reports said that the enemy was using Yank 
vehicles and wearing American uniforms. 

On the night of December 22, we were pulled out of 
the lines at Lindern. Each platoon left when it was 
relieved by a unit of the 102nd Division; the company 
assembled in an antitank ditch behind the town. After 
hiking back to Gereonsweiler, we waited in a barn a 
long time until trucks arrived to take us to Palenburg. 

That night in Palenburg was a miserable one. We ar- 
rived just after midnight, but we didn’t get to sleep for 
various reasons for a long while. We were preparing to 
entruck early the next morning to move to Belgium. The 
machine guns and mortars had to be cleaned and the 
ammunition made ready before the men turned in. When 
someone in higher headquarters thought that the Krauts 
wouldn’t have time to shave, everyone was ordered to 
shave before leaving. 

Early in the morning we started our long, roundabout 
truck ride to Belgium. Not long after our convoy formed 
and started, we went past the kitchen and yelled at 
Lamberti, Edwards, and the rest of the gang. We trav- 
eled in a slow convoy through the foggy, misty weather. 
After passing through Aachen and Verviers, we used 
the back roads to be out of the way of any stray German 
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planes or away from any ambush by Germans behind the 
lines. The Luftwaffe, which we had been warned might 
attack us, was not to be seen because of the bad weather. 

We arrived late in the afternoon, cold and tired, on the 
north side of Marche, Belgium. We detrucked and dug 
ourselves slit trenches there. Some of the men were en- 
ergetic enough to bring themselves some hay for their 
holes from a field across the road. But we were not to 
stay there that night. Orders came for us to move 
through Marche to a little village on the south side of 
the city. This march was one of the most gruelling the 
company ever had to make. We were very tired to start 
with, and this hike of about five miles finished off several 
men. 

We spent our first night in cold barns in the village 
of Waha. That night a machine gun was set up and 
sentries were posted over it. Some roadblocks were also 
set up at some important intersections, and the third 
platoon had to maintain a walking patrol between them. 

On the next morning, the first and second platoons 
marched about a half mile uphill to where they were to 
establish their line of defense on both sides of the road 
on the top of the hill beyond the edge of the village. The 
riflemen dug in just forward of the crest of the hill in the 
rockiest soil we had found to date. It took hours to dig 
a simple little foxhole. The mortars were located near 
a house almost directly behind the first platoon and some 
four hundred yards to the rear of the riflemen. They 
were just at the edge of Waha on the reverse slope of 
the hill on which the riflemen were situated. The machine 
gun section obtained another weapon from H Company 
and gave one gun to each of the three rifle platoons. 

When the riflemen were digging in, Joe Molinari 
scouted forward over the next ridge and came back to 
tell us that all the vehicular noise we were hearing was 
German armor. A few of the hardier men in the com- 
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pany went forward to see for themselves, and they saw 
Jerry armor extending as far as their eyes could see. 

There was a mile and a quarter gap between our com- 
pany and Easy Company which could only be filled in by 
walking patrols. The men on these patrols couldn’t help 
worrying about what would happen to them if the milling 
Jerry armor turned and moved in their direction. That 
day during which we set up our defense was a very poor 
one; air support was absent from both the enemy forces 
and ourselves. 

In the afternoon about eighteen men from the third 
platoon went out to the outskirts of a town called Mar- 
loie on our right, where they tried to practically fill in a 
two-mile gap between Company ‘“G” and elements of the 
first battalion. All that they could do, however, was to 
dig some outpost holes. Around dusk, two civilians came 
running up with information that two Jerry tanks were 
about a mile away and headed in our direction. Two 
MPs passed by shortly thereafter and confirmed this re- 
port. About twenty minutes after this news arrived, 
there was not a civilian left in Marloie. The third platoon 
men deployed along a road with Molotov cocktails and 
bazookas, and Anti-tank Company put their one gun into 
position, but the tanks never did arrive. Before mid- 
night, elements of the 333rd Infantry moved through the 
third platoon’s positions, and our men were ordered to 
join the rest of the company. 

That same afternoon, the first platoon men moved 
back from the foxholes they had dug in the morning and 
were ordered to prepare two more sets of positions. One 
set was in a field about half a mile to the rear and near 
where we had slept the night before. The other set was 
some fifty yards to the rear of the first holes, but was on 
higher ground. This was to be the position occupied 
during the daytime; the original holes were to be oc- 
cupied at night. Actually, however, the forward holes 
were not occupied and the men stood guard on the second 
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set of holes all the time. Since it was beginning to get 
bitterly cold, the men brought out different sorts of cov- 
erings to put over their holes and straw to put in them to 
make life at least a little tolerable. 

Before going on with the account of our actions here 
before Marche, it is a good idea to describe as accurately 
as possible with words just how much physical misery 
we used to endure to help halt and drive back the Ger- 
mans. Actually one would have to undergo our hard- 
ships in order to understand them and to know what 
they were like. 

Let us try to put you, the reader, in our places. Imagine 
the time when you were the most tired; perhaps this 
was after a football game or a soccer game, after twelve 
hours in a bakery shop, after a night’s work on a wash- 
ing machine in a factory, or, if you were ever in the 
Army, after completing a twenty-five mile march with 
a full-field pack and steel helmet. That is how tired one 
is constantly up on the front. When in this condition, 
what Ernie Pyle quoted from a dough is very appro- 
priate: “It’s funny how I sometimes get a kick out of just 
breathing.” 

It is difficult to describe in words just what the condi- 
tions around Waha were like. We would sit around in 
our holes waiting for something to happen. Our hands 
would get cold; our feet would freeze. Those who were 
lucky had a pair of thin wool and leather gloves. Many 
times we would swear that they were designed for wear- 
ing at Palm Beach because they offered little, if any, 
protection against the weather. If they happened to get 
wet at all and then freeze, that, like everything else, was 
tough. The wind would cut through them like a knife. 
We used to take our fingers out of the glove fingers and 
clench our fists in the palm of the gloves. After a while, 
as we stood or sat there shivering, this would become 
useless. Then we would take off the gloves completely 
and rub our hands together or blow on them. Then we 
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would put on our gloves and go through the same cycle 
again. Our hands were like claws, all cracked and dirty 
and numb at the finger tips, and felt like they belonged 
to someone else. 

Our feet, too, suffered untold agony. They got wet and 
never dried; the best that could be expected was for them 
to go numb while we were standing guard so they 
wouldn’t hurt so much. Not knowing our enemy’s 
strength, location, nor plans, at different times during 
our stay outside Waha we were obliged to remain in our 
foxholes for days on end and had to be ready to start 
shooting at a minute’s notice. That is why the men 
sent back for trench foot had to laugh rather bitterly at 
well-meaning doctors who were completely misinformed 
about battle conditions and who would say, “Don’t tell 
me; I know you can find twenty minutes at least once 
a day to take your shoes off and massage your feet, or 
have your buddy massage them for you.” The truth is 
that very often, as in this case, we just didn’t dare to 
take our shoes off since being unready for even a moment 
might mean a German patrol and death. Then, too, we 
always had to put on the same cold, wet, frozen shoes. 
A change of socks, if you were fortunate enough to have 
a pair in your pocket, wasn’t of much value since the 
socks were ruined immediately by the brogans. This 
can’t come near explaining our misery; there is no sub- 
stitute for the experience. 

Because of the fluidness of the situation, life outside 
Waha became quite tough, with sleep at a real premium. 
Most of the time all sorts of wild rumors were circulating; 
morale in the first platoon was very low because of the 
situation which called for a schedule of four hours on 
guard and two off. Two of the three squads were always 
out in the holes; at other times an alarm would spread 
and the whole platoon would be called out. Similar situa- 
tions existed for the other two rifle platoons. At times 
the men were so weary that it is questionable if they 
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could have stayed awake to fight off a German attack 
had it come through their positions. We did enjoy one 
hot meal a day, however. It was impossible to get more 
up to us because of the terrible driving conditions—the 
roads were like skating rinks, and to use the brakes 
would have resulted a catastrophe. 

When we moved into our positions before Marche, no 
one knew what was to happen. We were in the dark 
concerning our enemy’s strength, movements, and loca- 
tion. What is more, we did not even know where 
friendly units were. The 84th Division was hurriedly 
moved down from Germany and shoved into the Ardennes 
at Marche. When we found out what kind of a situation 
we were in, we thought it was almost hopeless. We were 
directly in the path of the oncoming German Second SS 
Panzer Division and the 116th Panzer Division. Our di- 
vision was alone around Marche and had only one road 
by which supplies could be brought in. We were ordered 
to hold at all costs. On December 24, our Second and 
Third Armored Divisions moved in to help us hold our 
area. 

The first excitement came on the late afternoon of De- 
cember 24. A P-47 that had been shot up about thirty- 
five miles behind the German lines managed to get back 
to our position. The pilot headed his plane back toward 
the enemy lines and then bailed out. Lt. Cecil I. Rost and 
Ralph Zimmerman went out into no-man’s land where he 
had come down to rescue him. 

On Christmas Eve the Jerries advanced against our 
positions. Siessenop heard someone moving toward our 
forward holes and called for mortar fire. Later we learned 
that the fire was too far out since the Germans were 
actually in our forward holes and were digging them 
deeper instead of making new holes of their own. Our 
artillery was heavy and was very instrumental in stop- 
ping the Jerry attacks. We know for sure it broke up 
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two enemy attacks before they started. The riflemen 
could hear the enemy wounded yelling. 

When the enemy attacked, there were very few rifle- 
men in their foxholes; most of them were in houses rest- 
ing. All along our company front we had just a thin line 
of riflemen. Joe Molinari was in one of the forward fox- 
holes when he spotted the Germans. He immediately 
called for and directed fire from everything he could get. 
He directed fire for artillery, Cannon Company, 4.2 
mortars, H Company’s 81mm mortars, and our own 60mm 
mortars. Starting about midnight our mortar section 
fired several jeep loads of ammunition, amounting to 
about 260 rounds, in a slight bit more than an hour. 

The rifle platoons had asked to take over and man the 
light machine guns. The machine gun which was bor- 
rowed from H Company was given to the third platoon; 
our own two were with the first and second platoons. 
All three machine guns were in the forward set of holes, 
which were unoccupied at the time of the attack. 

None of the machine gunners were awake when some- 
one came in and said that the Germans were attacking. 
Clyde McLaughlin and Joe Stewart started out for their 
gun at the second platoon; as they went over a ridge a 
German machine gun opened up. McLaughlin was about 
one hundred yards ahead of Stewart and almost to where 
the machine gun was supposed to be. When McLaughlin 
saw that the machine gun had been pulled back, he im- 
mediately turned around and came back toward our rifle- 
men. At that time he was shot at and wounded by one 
of our men who mistook him for a Kraut. 

Later Clarence Brock and Stewart went out to get a 
machine gun that the first platoon had left out in a for- 
ward hole when they pulled back to their night positions. 
Arriving at the emplacement, Brock found an M-1 in the 
hole. Germans speaking good English were digging in 
front of where the gun was situated. Stewart said to 
Brock, “Hell, we have a lot of protection out here, 
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haven’t we?” When Brock then tried to fire the rifle he 
found, the Jerries fired on them. A few minutes later 
they pulled their gun back to our lines after Brock had 
fired a clip from the rifle at the enemy. 

Later the machine gunners moved out along a road 
toward the first platoon. Here there were a couple fox- 
holes already dug as listening posts. They occupied them 
and dug some more nearby and set up their weapons. 

This was the biggest attack against our position. Since 
it was at night, the greatest defensive action was the 
part the artillery and mortars played. 'The riflemen were 
not all in position until about thirty minutes after the 
first mortar fire was called for. Joe Molinari did most of 
the fire adjusting; he brought mortar fire almost into his 
own position to get the nearest Germans. 

Christmas Day dawned bright and sunny; the men 
were in their foxholes all during the short eight hours 
of daylight. The day on which we celebrated the birth 
of the Prince of Peace we spent fighting the Germans. 
Although there wasn’t a cloud in the sky, by noon the 
sun was almost obscured by vapor trails from the large 
numbers of B-17s and B-24s which went overhead with 
their fighter escorts. Occasionally enemy flak would 
knock a plane out of one of the endless groups that 
extended as far as one could see. 

There were a few consoling features to spending 
Christmas Day out in the holes. It was quite impossible, 
of course, to hold any formal religious services, but each 
man personally made his own little prayer for the boys 
who had died, for his loved ones, and for himself. We did 
get many packages on the 25th. Some of the men re- 
ceived woolen gloves, scarfs, and cigars, real luxuries out 
there on the edge of the Ardennes. We also had the 
traditional Christmas meal of turkey and cranberries. 
Of course the turkey was cold by the time it got to us, 
but the men really appreciated it. At this time the mor- 
tar section, which was in a house next to where the chow 
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was rationed out, started their practice of taking the 
food that was not eaten into their kitchen and keeping it 
warm for the men who had to stay on guard while the 
first shift ate. 

The Belgians around Waha were very glad to see us, 
and it was easy to see that they were afraid that the 
Germans would return. Most of the men, on their hours 
off guard, would go down the hill to visit different fami- 
lies. Although the Belgians didn’t have too much to eat 
themselves, they always managed to cook a warm meal 
and have a hot cup of chicarie for all the Yank soldiers 
that came to visit them. 

Before going farther with this account, it is a good 
idea to restate the seriousness of our situation. For the 
first two days at Waha, the men of the third platoon 
just sat around and watched German armor, men, half- 
tracks, and trucks moving along that road about three 
miles away. Artillery was called, but just one weapon 
from corps artillery either could or would fire on the 
enemy ; the reason for this was that artillery ammunition 
was rationed. Not once was the target hit; the column 
just kept on moving unmolested along the road. 

On December 27, a couple of items worth recording 
took place. Kohler and Holmes from the third platoon 
were on two patrols a couple of miles to the right front 
of the third platoon’s position. They found many Ger- 
man tanks, half-tracks, and men. The other interesting 
little incident also happened to a member of the third 
platoon. Johnson, the third platoon medic, was captured 
by a German carrying the inevitable burp gun. After 
talking to the Jerry for five hours and giving him bits 
of “K” ration, the medic finally convinced the German 
that giving up would be the best thing to do. 

On approximately December 27, Douglas Bora and an- 
other man were returning to Hollogne from Marche, 
where they had bought some cognac. As they walked 
along, a single enemy plane was heard overhead. When 
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it dipped out of the clouds, a man parachuted out. As 
the two soldiers ran toward the paratrooper, everything 
in the vicinity opened up on him and he never reached 
the ground alive. 

Although we did not advance nor retreat during our 
time before Waha, there was intermittent exchange of 
fire. On the 26th, a sniper scored a bull’s eye when he 
killed Howard A. Armstrong. Later, on December 29, 
Arthur Dunphy, Lt. Green of Cannon Company, and 
Siessenop were in the same hole, observing for mortar 
and artillery fire. The Germans dropped one mortar 
shell directly in front of the hole, killing Lt. Green, 
slightly wounding Dunphy, and not even scratching Sies- 
senop. 

All during our stay here, Siessenop was directing mor- 
tar and artillery fire on targets in front of the second 
platoon, doing the same job that Joe Molinari was per- 
forming in the first platoon. After Dunphy was wounded 
and Lt. Green killed, Siessenop had the job to do alone 
until we moved out of Waha that night. 

Our company had a large area of the front to cover 
at Waha, and we quite possibly could not have held it if 
the Germans had made a strong bid to get through us. 
We were fortunate in that when they made their attack 
against our positions, they did not use any armor. Their 
main thrust came off to our left, beyond our battalion. 
E Company did have to fight off a tank attack and did 
a good job of it, but the main thrust was about five 
thousand yards to our left near Verdenne. 


Hollogne 


On the evening of the 29th of December, the company 
was relieved by I Company and moved from Waha about 
three miles to the northeast to the village of Hollogne. 
At first we were to spend the night in a cold factory 
warehouse. The men all raided a hayloft and had made 
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a fairly comfortable home for themselves and were ready 
to get some sleep when someone came along and told 
them to move. We moved along the street toward Marche 
and were quartered in private homes in some of which 
the civilians were still living. On the thirtieth the com- 
pany moved south through Hollogne and dug in on a 
cold, snow hill. 

The first platoon was in battalion reserve all the time 
we were in this position, which was actually supposed to 
be a rest after the previous week at Waha. The second 
and third platoons dug in on a snowy, rocky hill over- 
looking the Germans on the next hill. The second platoon 
maintained a walking patrol between Hollogne and 
Marche in order to pick up stragglers and look out for 
stray Krauts. 

The mortar section dug their gun positions behind a 
hill, They then dug their observation post on the nose 
of the hill at night, beside the third platoon and slightly 
to the rear of the second platoon and the machine gun 
section. In digging their O.P. the mortar section worked 
in shifts. Jesse Hohn and his shift had just relieved the 
first shift when he called Jack Rayl to ask how deep 
the position had to be. Going out to inspect the hole 
after Jesse had asked him, Rayl swung the pick once 
and, when it clanged back at him off the stones, said that 
it was deep enough. 

On this same evening, December 30, we sent a few 
men to battalion to “help string some wire.” The men 
who went received a terrible shock when they discovered 
that they were to put up a double apron barbed wire 
fence. The fence was to be erected about five hundred 
yards in front of F Company’s C. P., which was located 
in a concrete reservoir. All the pickets, wire and other 
equipment had to be lugged from F Company. The men 
experienced a peculiar feeling on the open ground in 
front of our lines. They did not know whether or not 
there were Germans in the woods in front of them. 
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There was no place to duck there on that hard, cold 
ground; if a mortar barrage or machine gun fire came 
their way, they were out of luck. It was doubly bad be- 
cause they were afraid they would have to pound straight 
angle irons into the hard ground after exhausting their 
supply of pickets. However, they managed to extend the 
fence from Fox Company’s right flank to a point of 
woods without any trouble. 

Our first trouble at Hollogne started when a German 
on some railroad tracks at the top of a hill opened up 
with a burp gun on Anderson, jeep driver of Battalion 
Headquarters Company. He also killed several civilians. 
One of the patrols finally found the German, a captain, 
hiding in a house with a Belgian woman who was too 
frightened to turn him in. 

Lt. Kunze and Joe Molinari led a patrol on the morn- 
ing of the 31st out beyond our lines, moving out into no- 
man’s land in front of EK Company’s positions. The pur- 
pose of the patrol was to scout for Germans and to de- 
termine their positions. They located some Jerry mortar 
emplacements, and also saw some Germans running 
around. But the Germans also saw them and since neither 
group knew exactly what to do, they both took off. The 
first platoon men reported their findings to battalion. 
That night regiment ordered another patrol to investigate 
the same sector and verify the first report. 

Later that same morning another patrol was sent out 
on which were Lt. Kunze, Jorgenson, Nichols, C. C. 
Jones, Johnson, and Bora, who was on D. S. to battalion 
at that time. They scouted in the area between where G 
Company had been in Waha and where E. Company was. 
The situation was so desperate there, or so they thought, 
that the lieutenant remarked that in case they ran into 
any Germans, it would be every man for himself. 

At 2000 that evening, Worley Wilson led a patrol 
across the low ground and up into the Jerry positions. 
This was the patrol which was sent to determine the ac- 
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curacy of the reports of the first patrol that morning. 
The patrol, consisting of Ray Kusner, Carl Rupp, Keith 
Fenters, and Burton Deutch, moved off the road to the 
left and proceeded along a tiny icy path up the hill be- 
tween patches of woods. Progress was very slow as it 
was necessary to check against detection every few 
steps. They advanced about ten steps, stopped to listen, 
and advanced some more. The patrol rounded a curve in 
the path and then advanced several hundred more yards 
into a wilderness of snow and trees. The patrol could 
substantiate the earlier reports of enemy weapons from 
which they could see an occasional blast. After one stop, 
Wilson smelled some garlic that was on some food the 
Germans were cooking. Assuming that they had reached 
the enemy’s outpost line, the patrol returned. 

New Year’s Eve at exactly 2400 hours, we were to put 
up a terrific artillery and mortar barrage. But the Ger- 
mans had a little surprise up his sleeve for us; he 
dropped an even heavier barrage on us. Shelling behind 
us in the area of battalion headquarters was especially 
heavy, indicating that the enemy had observation from 
within Marche itself. 

On New Year’s Day we had a good turkey dinner, 
with all the appropriate trimmings. To get it, however, 
we had to walk to the factory in which we had planned 
to spend our first night in Hollogne. Just so that we 
wouldn’t have to make another trip to the factory later 
that day, we were paid at dinner time. This was the 
fifth different currency with which we had been paid in 
as many months (American, British, French, German, 
and Belgian in that order). 

During that same afternoon, reinforcements came in 
to fill up the many vacancies in our platoons. The mortar 
section received its first reinforcements here, Dale Kind 
and Norman Reece. About the same time that the com- 
pany was being reinforced, it was also relieved by the 
53rd British Division of the XXX Br. Corps. We were 
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very much amazed at the British habits on the front lines. 
Our men had been very careful to be quiet and to allow 
no light near our positions because we feared German 
barrages. The British showed none of our fear of Ger- 
man fire. Instead they walked around on the frozen 
ground shining flashlights all over the place looking for 
our foxholes or using lights to see while digging new 
holes. In another way we learned the British differed 
from us. They use plenty of artillery. We had been 
hearing of a shortage of shells, but these troops told us 
of firing 1200 rounds at a single brick factory and 500 
additional rounds into a house because it obstructed 
their view of the factory. 

Our time for holding was now over. Reports nave it 
that had our division not held where we were, it is quite 
possible that the Germans would have driven through 
Belgium into France or possibly to the English Channel, 
cutting off the troops in the north. We were thrown into 
the Ardennes and told to hold at all costs. We had 
helped hold Marche and now we were to start driving 
the enemy back to where he started. 


Amonines 


About 2130 January 1, 1945, after being relieved by 
the Tommies, the company loaded onto trucks and moved 
to the rear through Marche. We were to have a night’s 
rest before moving back into the line. Our convoy led 
north out of Marche bound for Fisenne, Belgium. On 
the way, the officer leading the convoy got lost when he 
could not see the road signs in the dark. After a round 
about trip, we arrived at the woods in which we were 
to spend the night. 

We detrucked into the two feet of snow, and proceeded 
to get some sleep. We dug the snow away, placed our 
sleeping bags on some straw that we had carried from 
a strawstack several hundred yards up the road, and 
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then put more straw over the top. Many men had two 
feet of straw on top of them to keep them warm. Shoes 
and canteens were placed inside the sleeping bags to 
keep them from freezing, but even that didn’t prevent 
the shoes from becoming stiff before morning. One offi- 
cer, expressing our thoughts for all of us said, “I 
wouldn’t mind sleeping in the snow two weeks in a row 
if there was a reason for it, but here we are out in the 
middle of nowhere, apparently on the move, and they 
put us out in the snow.” 

The next morning we got up early, forced our stiff 
shoes on our frozen feet and ate a warm breakfast. At 
least we had something warm to eat to heat us up a bit. 
Then we got back on the trucks and continued on to 
Fisenne, about fifteen miles from Marche, where we 
managed to find a few barns in which to live. It was 
lucky that we even found barns in which to live since 
we were one of the last outfits into the village and it 
was already crowded with troops and refugees. 

The company stayed in Fisenne all of January 2, and 
on the next day it moved two kilometers to Blier. In a 
way it was quite a relief to get out of Fisenne since 
fragments of the 75th, 83rd, 84th, 2nd Armored, and 8rd 
Armored Divisions were milling around in the little vil- 
lage trying to find billets either before going up on the 
line or just after coming off the line. We arrived in Blier 
about 1300 after a tiring march over slippery mountain 
roads. Resting one day in Blier while the rest of the 
battalion was on the line, we spent the day in miserable 
peasant houses and barns. The mortar section lived in 
an old farm kitchen and dining room in which the old 
man was constantly spitting tobacco all over the floors. 

On the next day we walked as best we could along 
those icy roads between the mountains and beside a 
stream to Amonines. Here we turned into a side street 
and strenuously worked our way up the icy slope to 
where we were to spend the night. The company C. P. 
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set up in a house where it remained while the company 
attacked the next few days. That night the kitchen 
managed to bring up a hot meal, and boy, was it wel- 
come. Whenever we had a chance to eat a hot meal, we 
really appreciated it because it was really cold down in 
the Ardennes, especially when the wind blew and snow 
or sleet fell. 

The mortar section set their mortars up to fire in sup- 
port of the other companies of the battalion in case they 
should need assistance. The other platoons were still 
resting in preparation for our drive to cut the German 
salient in two. There was one store where a few of the 
men managed to buy soft drinks before they were sold 
out. They weren’t very good, but they were the first 
such things that we had been able to get since we left 
the good old U. S. A. 

Now that we had stopped the German offensive, it was 
time to chase the Krauts backward. We were to launch 
our offensive from Amonines, and at the same time, 
other units of the division were to launch other drives 
from other localities. We were about to make our second 
big attack. 

Our second attack was to be the drive to cut the Ger- 
mans off from their supplies to the east. We were to 
drive down the middle of the division’s sector; our final 
destination was to be a little village near the Ourthe 
River half way between Laroche and Houffalize. 

The terrain over which we were to fight here was as 
different as possible from the terrain on which we were 
fighting in Germany in the Siegfried Line. Here we had 
to follow valleys between snow-covered mountains; we 
had to cross mountains and valleys. The mountainsides 
were always covered with woods and snow. Snow fell 
quite a bit just before we started our push into the 
depths of the Ardennes. When we first moved into 
Marche, there was no snow on the ground. While we 
were at Waha, there was Just a little snowfall on the last 
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couple of days. During the time we were in Hollogne 
the snow began in earnest. To top it all off, while we 
were in Fisenne and Amonines more snow fell, and when 
We were ready to attack on January 5 the snow was be- 
tween eight inches and a foot deep, with two or three 
feet of snow in places. The countryside was mountain- 
ous and heavily wooded. It was often hard to find suit- 
able locations to set the mortars up to support the com- 
pany as it moved through the woods. Many places there 
were big clearings that were difficult to cross; the Ger- 
mans had what weapons they brought along into Belgium 
fixed to fire into these clearings. Roads were few and 
far between in the Ardennes; it was hard to keep the 
troops supplied and keep the armor going that was sup- 
porting the attack. What roads there were were always 
icy and slippery making progress slow and hazardous. 
Considering all these troubles of terrain and transporta- 
tion, we managed exceedingly well and our drive was 
quite successful. 


Dochamps 


On the afternoon of January 5, the third platoon with 
the officers and Jack Rayl left Amonines as a combat 
patrol. The patrol was instructed to look the situation 
over on E Company’s right flank and then lead the rest 
of the company into position. A little later the company 
started out the road toward Dochamps, passing a group 
of knocked-out German armored vehicles which were 
lying in the ditches. About a mile from Amonines, after 
passing the house where H Company’s heavy mortars 
were dug in, the company went around an “S” curve in 
the road and, after the men dropped their overcoats, 
turned right and went up a steep, slippery, frozen, for- 
ested mountainside. After climbing the path to the top, 
we swung around to the left to hit another high point. 
Here all hell broke loose; the enemy opened up with 
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machinegun fire and dropped a considerable mortar bar- 
rage into our position. Moving slightly to the right, the 
third platoon moved forward down the hillside until they 
hit a draw at the bottom of the hill. Here they had to 
dig in for the rest of the day and night because they 
were pinned down by the intense enemy fire. They were 
not in a deployed formation, but rather the men had to 
stop right where they were. The rest of the company 
stopped and dug in on the top of the mountain behind 
the third platoon. After the mortar barrage was finished, 
our mortar section slid back down the hill and went back 
to where H Company had their mortars. While the com- 
pany was on this mountain, it suffered nineteen casual- 
ties, three dead and sixteen wounded. Some of the 
wounded were hurt as their own weapons fired acciden- 
tally when men fell on the slippery hillside. 

All night men lugged rations, ammunition, and other 
equipment up the slippery trail. Others were trying to 
help the wounded down and still others were themselves 
trying to get down to medics. The mortar section did a 
big share of the hauling of supplies up the mountainside. 
After a while the trail became so slippery that a new 
route had to be chosen through the woods alongside the 
trail. 

Leaving behind besides the nineteen casualties already 
mentioned several who were unable to go on because of 
the terrible weather conditions, the company started to 
move forward again toward Dochamps the next morning. 
At this stage of the attack we were moving in support 
of EK and F Companies, who were spearheading the drive. 
The Second Armored Division had one of its combat 
commands with us, but they were little help because the 
roads were so icy that the tanks were constantly sliding 
off the road and also because the tanks could not follow 
us through the forests. 

We were not long in support of the two leading com- 
panies. Because of the high casualty rates in the leading 
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companies, we were also put in the front, slugging away 
through that maze of woods in the bitter cold. The mor- 
tar section stayed back at the house where they were 
and kept in contact by means of a 300 radio. The men 
acquired here an out-of-this-world feeling, and with the 
poor visibility this caused a gloomy, eerie attitude. The 
depression among the troops was terrible. 

It was on the mountainside just after we had pulled up 
on line with E and F companies that we ran into some 
real trouble. The Germans opened up with everything 
they could, including burp guns, machine guns, and rifles, 
killing Torres and Corralejo. Torres was killed trying 
to help Corralejo. After running into all this fire, we 
pulled back about six hundred yards, where we dug in 
on the mountainside in a commanding position. 'The 
mortar section then moved up to a farmhouse that had 
been passed near a cross road about four hundred yards 
to the rear of the company’s position. 

That was a cold, miserable night. The men’s over- 
coats were frozen stiff, breath turned into ice on the 
garments, and the thermometer read between thirty and 
forty below zero. It was so bad that the men just had 
to keep digging to stay warm; they didn’t dare try to 
sleep or they’d freeze to death. Men were building fires 
indiscriminately ; it was really a question of getting hurt 
by artillery and mortar fire or freezing to death. The 
rule book didn’t quite take this situation into account. 

On January 7, we pushed on toward Dochamps. We 
swung to the left in order to bypass an enemy automatic 
weapons concentration, and then around to the right to 
enter Dochamps from the right. It wasn’t quite so easy 
as all that, however. It took all day for us to get to the 
edge of town. The mortar section moved over to the 
road and set up in a hairpin turn to fire. It then went 
across the road, through the forest, and set up on top of 
the hill where they could drop fire into the village and 
where Jerry threw in a barrage of screaming meemies, 
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“screaming meanies,”’ as Ernie Pyle called them. The 
company had to wait for a long time while outside the 
village in the terrible cold before entering. 

The first squad of the second platoon led the approach 
all day, but when the edge of the village was reached, 
the third platoon took over. The leading squad had to 
feel its way cautiously before we could commit the entire 
company to the advance. At the edge of Dochamps, the 
Germans threw a large barrage of artillery and meemies 
into our positions. Late in the afternoon the third pla- 
toon led up into Dochamps. At the same time, E Com- 
pany was coming in from the left, but was held up by a 
German machinegun nest. The mortar section came run- 
ning across about four hundred yards of open field into 
the place as soon as seven or eight houses were taken. 

That night, since most of the village was still in Ger- 
man hands, a Sherman tank was posted to cover an 
intersection near our company’s position. Because of the 
extremely cold weather, its: turret froze and it was 
knocked out when it was unable to turn its turret to fire 
on a Jerry tank which had sneaked into town. Lt. Hodges 
took a detail from F Company and went along the street 
firing bazookas and throwing hand grenades into all the 
houses which we had not taken. During the night most 
of the Krauts and their tank retreated from the village. 
The next morning the rest of the town was taken with 
but slight resistance. 

The first night in Dochamps was a miserable, cold one. 
The men dug a perimeter defense around their position 
and to protect H Company’s heavy machine guns; every- 
one was worried because we were more or less alone. 
We had not yet established contact with E Company 
across town and we were well scattered; we had our own 
password because one could not get to us from higher 
headquarters. Some of the men dug two or three posi- 
tions and were busy all night. ‘That night the weather 
was just about as bad as we ever experienced. There 
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was lots of snow falling, and it was cold, bitterly cold. 
The wind was howling and blowing worse than we had 
ever been subjected to before. One man insists that while 
he was inside warming his hands, six or seven inches of 
snow fell into his foxhole. At this time everything was 
so frozen that to make coffee, the men had to melt snow. 

The company was rather short of men when we finally 
got set up. The second platoon had only eight men still 
able to fight. Not all the casualties were killed or wound- 
ed; many were frost bitten or had trench foot or slight 
cases of pneumonia. 

We saw a good example of the anti-Nazi sentiment 
here, which was a tip-off of the hatred the Germans 
brought on themselves in this former conquered land. 
A Belgian was jumping all over the body of a German 
SS trooper who had been killed shortly before. It was 
here in Dochamps that some SS men had raped and 
killed two little Belgian girls, one of whom was a cripple, 
and cut off the head of their brother. An old man and 
old woman were the victims of further SS savagery in 
a cellar there. 

On January 8, after the town had been cleared, the 
company’s rear C. P. moved up into Dochamps from 
Amonines, where it had remained for the past several 
days. The jeeps brought the men up over the road from 
Amonines which was loaded with armor and other equip- 
ment moving up to help hold the place. It was hard to 
imagine that twenty-four hours previously there were 
Germans along that same stretch of road. 


Samrée 


We stayed in Dochamps in defense of the village until 
the 10th of January. During the few days we were in 
Dochamps we did very little more than lie around. We 
had hot chow twice a day while we were in the plare, 
and supplemented that with what we could fix for our- 
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selves. We stood a little guard, and slept quite a bit. It 
was good to get inside for a change after that miserable 
drive from Amonines. 

Receiving our first mail in several days, we had a 
good time reading letters and writing. Some of the men 
managed to get some rather late but welcome Christmas 
packages. Those lucky men (and the men who lived 
with them) had some good food and candy to eat; some 
even had a few two-bit books to read. Speaking of books, 
they were mighty few and hard to find about that stage 
of the game. Besides that, they were just that much 
more to carry. 

These days in which we were freezing in the Ardennes, 
we traveled and fought with as little as we could get 
along. Most of the men carried no pack, or only a very 
light one. A man would carry his gas mask, ammunition 
bag, weapon, bandalier, entrenching tool, and helmet be- 
sides the heavy clothes he wore: wool long drawers and 
heavy undershirt, wool ODs, sweater, field jacket, over- 
coat, combat shoes, and overshoes. Several men took the 
meat can pouches off their packs and fastened them on 
the back of their belts, carrying their rations in this 
manner. The rest of the pack would be stored in their 
duffle bags or discarded. It was never wise to be loaded 
down any more than necessary. 

During the few days we were in Dochamps, a lot of 
men and equipment moved in. The other battalions of 
the regiment came up and made preparations for their 
next push deeper into the Bulge. The Second Armored 
Division had moved up one of its combat commands to 
help us on our attack. Cannon Company brought up its 
105mm howitzers and the other supporting units arrived. 
Corps artillery brought a sound observation post into 
Dochamps; this was to be used for determining the loca- 
tions of enemy artillery batteries and to direct the fire 
of our big guns. 

Soon we were on the move again; it was impossible to 
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drive the Germans out of Belgium while we stayed in 
houses. It was essential to get out in the cold and snow 
and chase the enemy farther. On January 10 we started 
out again. After the artillery had poured twelve hundred 
rounds into Samrée the night before, we pushed forward. 
The tanks had trouble getting around an icy corner, but 
after they had started we rode them about half way to 
Samrée. Following the first battalion, we stopped and 
dug in when the advance was held up. This was very 
hard to do, and everyone had to find a shell hole before 
he could get below the surface of the frozen ground. 

Moving a little ways further, we finallv left the tanks 
for good in a woods where we spent a big part of the 
morning and early afternoon. We found that there were 
many bunkers and dug-outs that the Germans either had 
made or had slave-labor make. Some of these had stoves 
in them, but most of them were mere shelters from the 
wind and snow. In these we had our breakfast and din- 
ner “K” rations. Some of the men built fires to keep 
themselves warm while they were doing nothing; a few 
of the fires were made of Jerry gasoline that was found 
in the vicinity. 

Word came.to us late in the afternoon that we were to 
move on into Samrée after the first and third battalions 
had already secured it. After assembling on the trail, 
we started off through the woods and then across a big 
field. It seemed that we just poked across the field and 
that the Germans must certainly have seen us and would 
pour a heavy barrage of artillery on us. Nothing came 
in on us however, and we moved across the road running 
from Samrée to Dochamps. Passing across another open 
field covered with shall craters, we expected any minute 
to be shelled. Once across this second open field, we went 
into Samrée and along a shell-torn street to where we 
were to take up our positions. Everyone gave a sigh of 
relief at the fact that the seemingly impregnable position 
at Samrée had been taken so rapidly; the combined tank 
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and infantry assault had been very successful in spite of 
the difficulties caused by the deep snow. Had the Ger- 
mans elected to put up a stiff defense here, they could 
easily have extracted a heavy price in our attempt to 
cross those broad, level, snow-covered fields. 

The riflemen established their line of defense about six 
hundred yards from the edge of the village on top of 
the high ground to the south and east. It was while we 
were in Samrée that Ernest J. Peterson was killed and 
Glenn A. Goodyear was captured. * Sandvig and Brehm 
were stationed in an outpost hole which consisted of an 
old German dug-out located about seventy-five yards in 
front of the third platoon on the edge of a little finger of 
woods. They went in to one of the houses on the edge of 
the village to eat chow almost at dark, leaving Goodyear 
and Peterson in the position while they were gone. When 
they returned there was no sign of either of the two men 
except a single helmet lying by the hole. Leaving Brehm 
and Daigle, whom he brought out this time, Sandvig re- 
turned to the company to find out if perhaps the two 
missing men had just walked back. They hadn’t. While 
Sandvig was doing this investigating, Brehm and Daigle 
saw six Jerries sneaking up on them from the woods; 
they tried to fire their BARs, but the weapons wouldn’t 
work. When the enemy heard them manipulating their 
bolts they high-tailed it out of there; so did Brehm and 
Daigle with their non-functioning guns. 

That was quite a night we spent in that place. Ger- 
man artillery rained into the place all night; snow came 
down on us, too. One shell hit a barn in which we had 
stored ammunition out of the weather. The hayloft start- 
ed to burn, and before long the ammunition was burning 
and going off. The owner of the barn braved the rain 
of artillery and the exploding ammunition to race into 
the barn and turn his cattle loose; he would rather let 


* Latest report is that Goodyear died in a German prisoner-of- 
war camp. 
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them shift for themselves in the artillery than be burned 
in the barn or be killed by the exploding ammunition. 

The next morning we pulled out of the lines and 
walked back to Dochamps along the main road. All along 
this road were knocked-out armored vehicles, both Yank 
and German. There was one Sherman tank that had its 
turret sheared off cleaner than a whistle. Farther along 
were more tanks, both light and medium, and a half-track 
that had been knocked-out. Salvage crews were already 
busy trying to get them operating again. 

Arriving again in Dochamps, we returned to the build- 
ings we had occupied before, in some cases only to find 
that other outfits had taken them over. We set ourselves 
up as comfortable as we could, cleaning out our billets 
and fixing ourselves for a couple days’ stay. Resting and 
sleeping, cleaning our weapons and writing letters, we 
prepared for our next move. Eating two hot meals a day 
for a change was wonderful, even though the food was 
usually dehydrated eggs for breakfast and dehydrated 
potatoes for supper. We appreciated what the kitchen 
did for us in those coldest days of the winter. To add to 
our rations we fried potatoes we found in cellars, and 
even had some waffles (or at least the machine gun sec- 
tion did). John Walker managed to get to us with some 
more late Christmas packages, and a few men had fruit 
cake and candy to add to their meals. 


Berismenil 


Marly on the morning of January 13 we walked back 
to Samrée along the same road over which we had passed 
moving back to Dochamps. After trying to catch about 
an hour’s sleep in the church and in other nearby build- 
ings, we shouldered our equipment and moved out. Start- 
ing just at daybreak, we left Samrée in a single file and 
made our way through the deep snow and forests. Fol- 
lowing no path or trail, the leading men picked their 
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way along, over fallen trees, through dips and snow 
drifts, and around rows of young evergreens. About half 
way to our objective we crawled and slid down a steep, 
slippery mountainside, forded a fast-flowing stream, and 
went up another mountainside, as steep as the one we 
just descended. Ascending was hard work; the men 
would slide downward three steps for every four they 
went upward. The heavily loaded men of the weapons 
platoon and H Company had a terrible time. We did not 
follow the roads or trails because we wanted security so 
that we could launch a surprise attack against the Ger- 
man positions. 

With F and G Companies leading, the battalion finally 
reached the top of a montain that was covered with 
trees. Here we paused to rest and regroup our forces. 
H Company set up their machineguns at this place so 
they could send overhead fire in support of the attacking 
troops. Our 60mm mortars set up near here, too. Major 
Hunter observed the attack from this position. Once the 
gunner on one of the heavy machineguns leaned on the 
trigger and fired an entire belt. Jerry immediately threw 
back a barrage of screaming meemies in the direction 
from which he thought the sound was coming, but he 
was way off the target. 

Meantime, the third platoon had started forward 
again, leading the company down the mountainside into 
a valley and toward a brook. About half way across the 
brook they were pinned down by automatic fire. Since 
the fire was coming from a machinegun in a house on 
the left flank, it was extremely difficult for Lt. Rost, 
Sandvig, Brehm, Donaldson, and Dale Walker (later 2nd 
Lt., A Company) to get back to cover. 

The platoon backed off, and the company moved around 
to the right through a dip in the rear part of the valley. 
Advancing on Berismenil from the right, the company 
cleared out four or five houses on each side of the street 
and stopped for the night. The riflemen dug in around 
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the few houses, and the mortar section pulled down off 
the hill, around the right, and into the town after being 
lost shortly in the young evergreen forest. H Company 
sent its heavy machineguns into town along with our 
mortars. T/Sgt. McKaughan knocked off a German 
sniper who was causing trouble on F company’s right 
flank. He was a little burned up because he shot the 
Jerry between the eyes; he hadn’t aimed at his head. 

There was a little more trouble yet that night before 
the company finally settled down and dug in. Some men 
moved cautiously down toward a fork in the street; di- 
rect enemy tank fire met them on the left curve of the 
fork and forced them to return to their original houses 
until dawn. About one hundred yards from the most 
advanced house, a group of anti-tank mines were laid 
across the street to prevent any German tanks from 
coming down the street into our positions. These had to 
be removed in the morning before our own vehicles could 
pass. 

Early on the 14th, the remainder of the village was 
cleared out. The people were grateful to see us and just 
showered us with food, which incidentally came in handy 
at this time. As Nichols was clearing out one of the 
buildings, he took a prisoner. When two other Jerries 
came up from the cellar of the house, one of them with 
his burp gun cocked, the German already a prisoner 
heard him and, with a leap, knocked the weapon out of 
his comrade’s hands, saving Nichol’s life. 


Ollomont 


After Berismenil was cleared of the enemy, we were 
told to set up a defensive position. This we had been 
told was the place where we were to be relieved and get 
a rest. We had just started to dig in when orders came 
that we were to move on and attack the next village. The 
morale of the men was getting lower and lower all the 
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time because of this fact. All through this campaign we 
were being told that the particular town we were attack- 
ing then would be our last objective, after which we 
would have to secure it and then would be relieved. We 
had been told that Berismenil would be our last objective. 
Now, however, it was the same story all over again; de- 
finitely we will be relieved after taking the next town, 
Ollomont. Having heard that line so often, we began to 
think that we would get a rest only when we met the 
Third Army coming up from the south or whenever we 
would be wounded. 

The same day that we finished clearing out Berismenil, 
we pushed toward Ollomont. Starting after a dinner we 
didn’t get, we advanced in a south-easterly direction. 
The mortar section was to go out from town and sect up 
near 2 little chappel in order to fire in support of the 
rifle platoons. They had gone about a hundred yards 
when a machine gun fired down the road on which they 
were moving. They returned to the town on the double. 

About thirty minutes later the riflemen moved out, 
starting across the two miles of open terrain that sepa- 
rated Berismenil and Ollomont. After passing the chap- 
pel, the company swerved off the road to the right and 
went across the open fields buried under about eighteen 
inches of snow. Advancing in a line of skirmishers, the 
company moved forward over the bald hill, across a val- 
ley, and onto a second hill. 

The first platoon, which was leading as we reached 
the top of the second hill, moved over and started down 
the forward slope. There they saw three Germans about 
one hundred yards to their left front and immediately 
fired on them, killing them. Then the Germans, located 
in the valley at the bottom of the hill, started popping 
away at our men with machine guns and rifles. The first 
platoon was pinned down, and during the four or five 
hours we spent on this hill, T/Sgt. Paul McKaughan was 
killed. 
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Sergeant McKaughan was one of the best soldiers we 
had in our company. He had been in the Army a long 
time, having been drafted among the first and then was 
discharged after his first year’s service. After being 
called back, he was a squad leader in our first platoon 
when the company was activated. Making T/Sgt. after 
maneuvers, he became third platoon sergeant. 

He was unafraid personally; yet he was always look- 
ing out for his men and was afraid they might get hurt. 
He was always looking for the trouble spots and removed 
them himself instead of sending someone else. He had 
won for himself the Bronze Star for going after a wound- 
ed man while under fire. When he was killed he was 
crawling up to locate the machine guns and snipers who 
were holding up our progress. He would do almost any- 
thing to help his men; everyone was his buddy and he 
was everyone’s buddy. He was a soldier and a gentle- 
man of the highest calibre. 

About 1630 the first platoon pulled back to the rear 
slope of the hill, and the company made a big circle to 
the left to outflank the enemy. We moved to the road 
and double-timed into Nadrin. It was a very expedient 
idea to run since a sniper was shooting at us as we went 
along the road into Nadrin, which had been taken earlier 
in the day by elements of the 334th Infantry. 

The mortar section set up behind a barn that had been 
set afire by German fire and gave support to the riflemen 
as they advanced into Ollomont, a little village adjoining 
Nadrin. The machine gun section fired out of second 
floor windows next door to where the mortar section was 
situated. 

Capturing a few prisoners, the company had very little 
trouble going into Ollomont from Nadrin. The men pro- 
gressed along a street, and after clearing out all the 
houses, dug a defensive position beyond the village. ‘The 
actual clearing of Ollomont was easy, the hardest part 
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of the day’s work being the work on the hill during the 
afternoon. 

Passing through Nadrin, our company had swung 
around the left flank of the enemy resistence. Actually 
we got out of our zone and into the 334th Infantry’s 
sector, but that was a good plan in the long run. To 
advance over those hills against an enemy we could not 
see would have been disastrous. When we moved into our 
objective from the left late in the day, we met no resist- 
ance. That was immeasurably better than going over 
those bare, snow-covered hills into Ollomont through 
Jerry automatic fire. 


Biron 


After nightfall on January 14, after we had established 
our defensive positions we were relieved. In Berismenil, 
to which we had walked back, we had a hot meal about 
0200 and then crawled into our sleeping bags for a few 
hours much-needed sleep. In the morning, after another 
hot meal, we piled onto trucks and headed for a long- 
awaited and much-needed rest. Riding back over nearly 
the same route we had pushed in the past two weeks, we 
passed through Samrée, Dochamps, Amonines, Blier, 
Fisenne, and on back to Biron. 

When we finally got to Biron after a long cold ride, 
the convoy began to move with such slowness that the 
frozen men just had to get off and walk the rest of the 
distance toward the castle where our entire company was 
to stay. Carrying all our equipment and hurting as we 
were a lot of us passed out along the way. 

The entire company was quartered in the castle of a 
baron. It was a nice pleasant place to spend a few days. 
There we had a radio in one of the rooms; in all the 
rooms there was steam heat. We just sat around, writ- 
ing letters, reading mail, loafing, talking, and sleeping. 
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Some of the men received packages, and our PX rations 
arrived. We enjoyed candy for a change and some fresh 
cigarettes. 

While at the castle in Biron, we cleaned up as best we 
could. Some of the men went to take showers in another 
town a few miles to the rear. Near the showers which 
were in a quartermaster tent was a sign that read, 
“Checkmate Forward.” (“Checkmate Forward” was our 
division’s forward C. P.) While at the showers, we were 
issued clean, and in many instances new, clothes. Also 
at Biron we cleaned our weapons, tested them, and made 
them ready for action again. 

At Biron there were some organizational changes 
made in our company. Captain Ketterer was sent to 
regimental headquarters; Ist Lt. Harold Haaseth was 
made company commander, coming back to us from F 
Company where he had been executive officer. Lt. Hodges 
took over F Company at the same time. S/Sgt. John L. 
Rayl was detached from the mortar section and became 
assistant first sergeant; Jesse Hohn became mortar sec- 
tion sergeant. 

A few men got passes to Paris while we were here. 
2nd Lt. Jenkins, Aycock, and Laut were the lucky ones. 
Laut managed to conjure up some ear trouble and exten- 
ed his pass until the middle of March. Some of the men 
found some liquor and had a pretty good time getting rid 
of it. There were movies nearby, and a few of the men 
took advantage of them. 

We were having our first rest since we left Palenburg 
to move into the lines at Lindern on December 15. We 
had been on the front for one month with but a day or 
so of rest at a time. True, we had not been attacking all 
this time, but we were on the line, and that is a long 
time to spend in the cold winter without a rest. 

The last ten days from January 5 to 14 we had been 
attacking. We had advanced about ten miles through 
the coldest weather that we had thought possible. We 
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had been one of two companies leading the drive against 
Dochamps, Berismenil, and Ollomont, besides being in 
support at Samrée. During the ten days the German 
salient into the Ardennes had been decreased by more 
than half. The American drive to push Field Marshall 
von Rundstedt out of Belgium was progressing well. 


Sterpigny 


On the 18th of January at noon we mounted trucks 
and started for Sterpigny, Belgium. It was a bitterly 
cold day, as usual during those weeks we were in Bel- 
gium, and the men suffered much during that thirty-five 
mile ride in open two and one-half ton trucks. After un- 
loading about five miles from our destination, we had to 
walk the remaining distance across level, open, wind- 
swept fields. We carried all our equipment, some of 
which were not even rolled in a pack, just to make it 
worse for us. 

Finally we arrived at our buildings on the forward 
side of town, from which we could look down on the 
German installations to our front. We could see the 
enemy building fires to our front; the enemy must have 
had good observation of us too, because every time some- 
one stepped outside a building, a mortar shell or two 
would drop around the house. 

While in Sterpigny we first used a new field expedient 
for keeping our weapons in operating condition during 
this bitter weather. Learning that vaseline was a very 
effective lubricant, we used it and then placed a sock 
with the toe missing over the receiver and trigger hous- 
ings. 'This sock was easier to remove for firing than a 
cloth tied around the metal parts. 

Early in the morning of the 19th we pulled out to a 
more advanced defensive position on a wooded hill about 
a mile and a half to our left front. We found numer- 
ous dug-outs prepared by the Germans and dug more 
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foxholes where we were to stay for that night. We built 
fires in the dug-outs and heated our “K” rations and 
tried to make ourselves as comfortable as possible. The 
communication wires between the various platoons were 
put up and we were all set to spend the night. But that 
was not to be; we were ordered to return to our buildings 
back in Sterpigny. We were not very disappointed be- 
cause we had to walk back that distance again. 

This second time in Sterpigny there was a Belgian 
woman loafing around the first platoon’s billets. The 
peculiar thing about her was that she spoke German 
fluently. An intelligence officer and his interpreter, hav- 
ing been called from battalion, gave her a cursory ques- 
tioning. The officer afterward said there would be an 
intelligence team down from division on the next day. 
However, nothing materialized as long as we were there. 

We had more hot meals while we were in Sterpigny. 
The first day we were there, the kitchen had food for us. 
After expecting us to be farther to the rear, Ray Graham 
brought his jeep and our chow up to us through some 
light artillery fire. Some of the men picked up some ten- 
in-one rations from the tankers who were in the town 
with us. We used them to supplement our food, which 
at best was not too plentiful. 


Gouvy 


Early on the morning of the 22nd, we started our push 
for Gouvy. After halting in the edge of a woods to 
organize and adjust our newly acquired snow capes, G 
Company led the battalion out along a winding road that 
led into the town from the west. Advancing in a column 
of squads, the first platoon led the way along the open 
road through the cold and the snow. Tanks followed us 
a ways, but when we came to some mines across the road, 
they turned off and went across the fields. The company 
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was momentarily held up by a road block just before the 
town, but Prescott Crane led his squad through it. Then 
platoon Sergeant James A. Graham went up to look the 
situation over and called up the rest of the platoon. 

After sweating out an artillery barrage, the rest of 
the company worked around the road block by climbing 
around it on the uphill side. After they had checked 
and cleared the first four or five houses on each side of 
the street, the first platoon men huddled near what cover 
they could find in and around the battered buildings. 
About that time an enemy tank was discovered some- 
where on the hillside on the company’s left flank. It was 
impossible to locate it at that time and force it to quit 
throwing 88 fire into E Company’s position on a treeless 
hill to our right. 

A very few minutes later a mortar shell dropped with- 
out warning where S/Set. Charles C. Jones, squad leader 
of the third squad, first platoon, was standing, wounding 
him fatally. Doug Bora ran out and worked furiously to 
help him, but it was to no avail. The platoon runner was 
wounded at the same time and the antenna of his radio 
was sheared off. Medics could not be called until the 
second platoon came up with its radio and precious min- 
utes were lost in the delay. Earlier that morning the 
platoon leader had mentioned that there was no question 
but that Jones was a brave man. The entire platoon felt 
pretty broken up at the loss of this fine soldier and 
gentleman. 

The second and third platoons then took over from 
the first to continue clearing out the town. Proceeding 
up the street, we came to an intersection where there 
was a church. 'The priest took some of the men in and 
showed them all the damage the Nazis had inflicted and 
where they had looted all the religious material, the 
linen, and the money. Pictures of great religious and 
monetary value had been destroyed. On the faces of 
most of the older people around there one could see that 
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beaten, hand-wringing look of people who have lived all 
their lives in this border section where man is constantly 
plunging into battle against man. This undoubtedly had 
not been their first taste of war. 

At the church the mortar section set up to fire on the 
railroad station about a thousand yards farther on and 
placed their OP in the church steeple. F Company came 
along at this place and, led by Lt. Hodges, went through 
us down the street and toward the railroad tracks. The 
Germans were established in the railroad station and 
were holding up our advance. F Company could not go 
across the tracks because of the wicked fire. 

In order to clear the rest of the Germans from the 
town, we were designated to pull back out of Gouvy and 
swing around the left to outflank them. With the third 
platoon leading, we went back out of town and followed 
a trail behind a hill around the left. Coming to a woods, 
we halted a while and then passed through it, keeping 
near enough to the edge so that we could observe with- 
out being seen. 

We came out of the woods at the edge of the deep 
railroad cut and climbed down onto the tracks. The mor- 
tarmen at the end of the column sat down with their 
mortars and slid down the embarkment. Turning right, 
we followed the tracks a short distance and then went up 
the east embankment and continued on through the woods 
for about another mile where we swung to the right and 
onto the main road again. The mortar section followed 
the railroad tracks farther south instead of following 
the rest of the company and set up behind a building 
where the main road crossed the tracks. After crossing 
the railroad tracks we could see where the tank had been 
that had been shelling E Company’s position earlier. 
Because of the hip-deep snow and the extremely danger- 
ous possibilities of the situation, we took about three and 
a half hours to cover the two and a half miles from 
where we first left the the main road to where we re- 
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turned to it. In the meantime, our supporting armor 
had driven across the railroad tracks and routed the 
enemy out of the railroad station. In crossing the tracks, 
one tank had run over a mine and lost one of its tracks. 

After outflanking the town, we set up for the night. 
The second platoon laid a hasty minefield, dug some 
strong points, and observed the enemy positions in 
Ourthe, about a mile to our right front. This platoon’s 
position was located directly in front of a second road 
block, this one heavily mined and booby-trapped. From 
their position the first platoon sent out patrols all that 
night around a third road block which was located about 
five hundred yards in front of the second platoon’s road 
block and about one thousand yards from town. These 
patrols were all made along the left fork of the road out 
of Gouvy, which led toward Beho, still held by the enemy. 
S/Sget. Crane, T/Sgt. Graham, and S/Sgt. Worley Wilson 
led the reconnaisance patrols. On Wilson’s patrol five 
men were wounded by bouncing-betty German mines on 
the left side of the road, when someone tripped over the 
wire Later when it became light, it was noticed that 
the whole sector had been heavily mined by the enemy, 
who had retreated so fast the markings were still there. 


Beho 


In the morning of the 23rd of January we started out 
again on the attack at about 0600 hours, long before 
daylight in those days. Our mission today was to secure 
the high ground about two miles beyond Gouvy in the 
vicinity of Beho. Led by the third platoon, G Company 
led the battalion out toward our objective. Bypassing 
the road block guarded by the first platoon, we went up 
to the top of a long, steep hill a mile beyond the road 
block. Here we met some enemy automatic fire which 
held us up a while. 
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When the Jerries opened up on us, S/Sgt. Louis Nel- 
son’s squad already was out front on a reconnaisance 
patrol to guarantee the safety of the company as it ad- 
vanced and also to see if the 334th Infantry had taken 
Beho. Having no liaison with the 334th, it would have 
been dangerous to advance without knowing the exact 
location of friendly troops since both Yanks and Germans 
were wearing snow camouflage suits. As Nelson’s squad 
was returning to inform the company of the situation, 
Michael Tulay was killed by small arms fire. He was 
awarded the Silver Star posthumously for the fine work 
he had done on the mission. 

As soon as we discovered where the machine gun was 
that was holding up the company, Claude White and Mat- 
son set their mortar up on the edge of a woods and fired. 
Because the ammunition had frozen to the bags, White 
had a terrible time getting his ammunition ready to fire. 
Harris L. Berndt set the other mortar up nearby and 
dropped some more fire on the Jerries. They either were 
eliminated or took off; at any rate they didn’t bother us 
further. 

The second platoon moved out into the woods on the 
right to flush any enemy resistance out that might be lo- 
cated there. The woods began to thin out as it hooked 
to the east. As the troops neared the point of the woods, 
where it had thinned out considerably, German small 
arms and machine guns opened up on them. 

It was here that our company commander, Ist Lt. 
Harold Haaseth, was fatally wounded. He had been in 
the very front of the advance, being almost as far for- 
ward as the scouts. When we were fired on, he picked up 
a rifle and fired on some Jerries. After he kneeled to im- 
prove his fire, a German got a bead on him. Knowing 
he was mortally wounded, he told the men to go on with 
their business and to forget about him. Warner, who 
had been wounded when a bullet went through his hel- 
met, went back to the road to find a medic. Returning, 
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he guided the rest of the company along a covered route 
so that it would not receive the fire which had hit his 
platoon. Lt. Haaseth was evacuated and given blood 
plasma, but the German had been a good shot. 

Lt. Haaseth was a well-liked man. He was perpetually 
doing the little things for the company that made the 
men like him. He went out of his way to talk to and 
console men when they were tired, cold, or hurt. For a 
while he was with F Company after coming overseas 
with us, but even then he couldn’t forget us. He was 
one officer about whom no one could deny was whole- 
heartedly for his men. As shown by the way he died, 
he was more than a commander, he was a leader. He 
was a Soldier of the highest caliber; he was a gentleman. 

After Lt. Haaseth and Sgt. Warner were wounded, Lt. 
Horan took command of the company and John Gentry 
took over the second platoon. Staying in this woods until 
late in the afternoon, we then pulled back onto the road 
where we left it earlier in the day. After the artillery 
threw a barrage into our objective, we marched into 
Beho, which had been taken earlier that day by elements 
of the 334th Infantry, and waited a few hours for the 
artillery to send a heavy preparation into the positions 
south of Beho which we were to have secured by then 
and of which we were still not in possession. 

That evening at 2230, after standing for a long time 
on a cold street, we set out to take the high ground from 
a different side. As we were leaving the town we were 
met by enemy automatic fire which was harassing the 
town from our wooded objective. Returning to the build- 
ings, we spent another hour waiting, after which we 
moved out along the road. After a halt in which we had 
to send for a part of the company still in town, we moved 
on out the road. The road was raised above the level of 
the surrounding ground and was supposedly mined. We 
were scared stiff of what would happen if any of those 
machine guns would turn our way and spray the road. 
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Once word came from the front of the column to turn 
around and move fast. The company about-faced and 
double-timed several hundred yards to the rear before 
they could be halted. Spending the rest of the third 
night on the road waiting for something to happen, we 
shivered and froze. A couple men laid down on the icy 
road and went to sleep since they were so tired. Most 
of us, however, were forced to keep walking back and 
forth pounding our hands together in order to keep 
warm. 

Patrols were sent out from the battalion to investigate 
the woods and returned to report that there were no 
Krauts around. Moving off the road, we dug positions 
just before daybreak. Figuring that when daylight would 
come we would need holes to protect us from enemy fire, 
we industriously set to work. Nothing came of it though; 
we had reached and secured our objective. During the 
morning, the enemy shelled our position intermittently, 
but it bothered us not in the least. Some built fires in 
their holes to keep warm, and others got some shut-eye. 

At about 1100 Ray Graham brought the jeep out to us 
loaded with a hot meal. Boy, did we go for that! After 
spending a bitterly cold night on a bare road, a hot meal 
was just what the doctor ordered. We went after chow 
a few at a time, so that we wouldn’t all be caught near 
the jeep in case Jerry decided to throw in some artillery. 
As usual during those months, the kitchen brought our 
mess kits with them. We never carried them with us as 
they were just that much more that we did not need 
and would have been thrown away had we had them. 
All we had were possibly a spoon (we only carried one 
eating weapon) and a cup. A few men had Jerry com- 
bination spoon and fork tools, and some even had silver 
spoons that they had picked up here and there. 

We had reached our final objective, and were we ever 
glad. News came soon after chow to get ready to move 
back to the rear. Walking back we passed L Company 
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which was to relieve our entire battalion. After passing 
through a corner of Beho, we turned west and walked 
past some open fields where there were a couple wrecked 
aircraft to where our trucks were waiting for us. Piling 
onto the trucks and helping others who were so tired they 
couldn’t get on themselves, we rode to the rear for a rest. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A MONTH OF REST 
Xhoris 


Riding trucks back over the highway on which we had 
advanced during the previous day, we arrived in Gouvy 
about 1500 on the afternoon of January 24. Finding bil- 
lets was rather difficult in the shell-battered town. Some 
men lived in stores, some in kitchens of private homes, 
some in a hotel. The company kept warm here by burn- 
ing coal found at the railroad station. 

After finding an abandoned German carnival that had 
been brought from France, we kept John Walker busy 
during our two day stay in Gouvy sending packages home 
which contained dolls, cuckoo clocks, trays, dishes, and 
salt and pepper shakers. We also found an old barn 
which the Germans had used for a slaughter house and 
in which the cowhide was piled about four feet high. 
Upstairs in this building we found much American equip- 
ment which probably belonged to a quartermaster outfit 
that had been overrun in the early days of von Rund- 
stedt’s offensive. 

After staying in Gouvy for two days, on the 26th we 
rode trucks about forty miles to Xhoris, a little village 
in northern Belgium, not far south of Liege. Our com- 
pany was billeted by itself in a group of houses on the 
outskirts of town. The kitchen set up with the company 
for a change, and we had three hot meals every day. 
Being badly in need of a rest, we appreciated this break 
after the misery we had gone through during the past 
five weeks. If it proved nothing else to us ,the Battle of 
the Ardennes showed that our conception of hell was all 
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wrong. We always thought that it was a hot, fiery place, 
but in the Ardennes we learned it was a cold, frozen one. 

While were in Xhoris we had a little training. Our 
rifles were zeroed in and instructions were given by the 
engineers on mines and booby traps. When one of the 
mines went off it succeeded in breaking several windows 
in town and injuring some civilians with flying glass. 
One other interesting thing was a new light tank which 
was brought around for us to look at and with which 
to get acquainted. It resembled a German Panther tank 
very much, but was much smaller. 

There were a few minor incidents that we all remem- 
ber and are deserving of some mention. Ten men were 
lucky enough to have had the opportunity of attending 
a battalion dance, at which the few girls who attended 
brought their whole families. (Some said the families 
came so that they would get something to eat.) Near 
the second platoon there was a lady barber who gave all 
of us haircuts for five francs apiece. We saw some 
movies, a U. 8S. O. show, and the “Esquires,” the regi- 
mental band, while we were in Xhoris. The Red Cross 
Clubmobile managed to get around to our company while 
we were there and we had doughnuts and coffee for the 
first time since we left Palenburg on December 15. Some 
of the men were lucky enough to be quartered in build- 
ings where the people baked them pies every day. The 
men liked them a lot because they filled a big cavity 
which our meager chow failed to satisfy. Company head- 
quarters didn’t stand short either. Being eager and am- 
bitious, headquarters men made themselves a batch of 
waffles every day. As a last item of interest, while the 
company was in Xhoris, it received a new commander, 
1st Lt. Dean Gantenbein, who stayed with the company 
until just before it came home. 

While we were resting in Xhoris, we had a chance to 
size up what we had done during the Battle of the Ar- 
dennes. We thought a lot about it, laughed with each 
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other about the close shaves some of us had had. They 
were funny when we talked about them, but they were 
far from funny when they happened. 

Now, looking back at our campaign, just what did we 
accompilsh ? 

The battle of the bulge was one of the hardest fights 
of the Allied armies in Europe. The weather, the terrain, 
and the enemy combined to make a campaign of peculiar 
bitterness and difficulty. Many veteran observers con- 
sidered it worse than anything they had ever seen. 

But it paid off. It was estimated that the German 
command invested twenty-eight divisions in the Arden- 
nes. By the time we launched our counter-offensive on 
January 3, the enemy had probably lost about 90,000 
men in the vain effort to break through to the Meuse and 
had about 134,000 left. The enemy’s losses in equipment 
were just as important, if not more so. It was estimated 
that the Germans moved 40,000-50,000 vehicles of all 
kinds into the bulge. In tanks, the 84th Infantry Division 
alone accounted for forty-seven. The Germans probably 
lost a greater percentage of vehicles in the bulge than 
men. Despite the fact that the enemy fell back to the 
Siegfried Line without serious disorder on the whole, we 
did take about a thousand prisoners a day in the last 
week of the battle of the bulge. From these indications, 
it may be seen that a hard, if not staggering, blow was 
struck at the German Army in the west in the five weeks 
of the fight in the Ardeenes.* 

What did our company do in this effort? What was its 
share in the task? 

Our company was thrown into the lines in front of 
Marche after a cold truck ride from our positions on 
the line at Lindern, Germany. Not knowing what the 
situation was, we established a defense line before Waha 


* Draper, Sgt. Theodore: Battle of the Ardennes, Historical Sec- 
tion 84th Infantry Division. Page 54. 
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and hoped for the best. If there was ever a fluid situa- 
tion, this was it. We hardly knew what to expect or 
from which direction it was to come. 

At Waha we were told we must hold the line at any 
and all costs. We held against all that the Germans 
threw against our positions. We can not claim that we 
held it alone; that would have been impossible. But it 
was our riflemen who were in the front line and who had 
the dirty work to do. The Third Armored Division was 
in the vicinity; we had tank-destroyers in and among 
our billets in case a Jerry armored attack would come 
in our direction. Behind us giving all the support they 
could muster were battalions of artillery, 4.2 mortar 
companies, 81 mm mortar platoons, our own 60mm mor- 
tar section, and the 335th Cannon Company. In those 
cold foxholes, we froze, we didn’t sleep, we ate little, but 
we held the line. We were the line. 

Then we moved to Hollogne. Here was a similar situa- 
tion, but we were not in the front lines; EK Company was 
in front of us. 

On January 5, we started the drive to push the Ger- 
mans out of the Ardennes Forest. ‘‘We” started the 
drive, but it was not “We” alone. It was everyone that 
could be put to work in the effort. Our company went 
forward to take an objective, only to find another objec- 
tive beyond. We could not possibly have done what we 
did without the support of the artillery and the other 
outfits that were along. We do not claim to be the only 
infantry company that was in the battle of the bulge, 
but we do claim to have done our share. Our company 
either took, or helped take, Dochamps, Berismenil, Ollo- 
mont, and Gouvy. We were in support of other compa- 
nies at Samrée, Amonines, and on the high ground east 
of Gouvy. 

We were out in the cold for twenty-five days during 
the time we were in Belgium. We were ten days before 
Marche, ten days making the advance from Amonines to 
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Ollomont, and five days in moving from Sterpigny to the 
high terrain east of Gouvy, into the vicinity of Beho. 

Those were twenty-five of the coldest, bitterest days 
any of us have ever experienced or ever hope to experi- 
ence. During that time we had helped to move the front 
from Marche east almost twenty-five miles to beyond 
Gouvy and Beho. Our company lost thirteen men killed 
and fiftv-one wounded; one man (Goodyear) had been 
captured. 

We had fought other battles and we were to fight more, 
but none of those who were in it will ever forget the one 
in the Ardennes. If we came through, by far the largest 
credit must go to the men who shouldered rifles and car- 
ried machine guns and mortars in the freezing weather, 
plunged through knee-deep and waist-high snow, dug 
foxholes in ground as hard as steel, stormed hill after 
hill in the face of perfect enemy observation and cleaned 
out woods as dark as night in the middle of the day. 

That is not the whole story but it is the best part of it.* 


Schaesburg 


After spending seven restful days in rainy Xhoris, we 
piled onto cold, open, two and one-half ton trucks and 
rode to Schaesburg, The Netherlands. After sleeping but 
little during the evening, at 0010 February 3 we started 
oh fifty-five mile trip to Holland, arriving at about 0700 

ours. 

Being very tired when we arrived that morning, our 
first interest was finding billets. Finally settling down 
in some houses where the civilians crowded together to 
make room for us, we ate a “K” ration, brought our 
ene in from the street, and grabbed sonae welcome 
sleep. 

Before leaving Xhoris, we had been ordered to remove 
all our shoulder patches and to destroy all other items 
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which might identify our division. The vehicles had all 
the names and markings painted over for the same secur- 
ity reasons. This move to Holland was a secret one, and 
we were in no way to let out the identification of our 
unit. Our outfit even had a new code name. For instance, 
we had been Crackerjack White George; now we were 
Control Peter White 53, George. 

It was not long before we learned why we were a 
secret outfit. The first day we were in Holland we were 
told not to unpack because we were to launch an attack 
across the Roer River. But we were not to attack right 
away after all; to our north the British had not yet 
cleaned out their sector. This had to be done before we 
could launch an attack coordinated with the British. 

Once we were in Holland, our secrecy had to be main- 
tained. We were not allowed to tell where we were and 
we had to destroy all envelopes with our address on 
them. We soon learned from the enemy that our secrecy 
was well kept. Axis Sally welcomed in the division back 
to Geilenkirchen (where part of the division was at that 
time). Axis Sally was making up for not knowing where 
we were early in the bulge battle. When we finally did 
leave Schaesburg, we were no longer a secret outfit. 

After we caught up on our sleep, we began to investi- 
gate our town and its surroundings. Schaesburg turned 
to be a town of about 4,000 people, a suburb of Heerlen. 
In the place was a big coal mine where we all went to 
take showers. In a big’ square west of the company C.P. 
was a theatre where we saw American movies with 
Dutch titles. 

Soon after we arrived in Holland, we took our Belgian 
francs to a finance office and exchanged them for Dutch 
guildens. This was the fifth foreign currency we were to 
use. It seemed that we just had to be acquainted (or 
confused) with every currency in Europe. 

After getting the local currency, many set out looking 
for souvenirs, presents to send home, etc. Some men 
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bought souvenir shoes, handkerchiefs, or post cards; 
others bought stamps for collections or for friends at 
home; most, however, had bills or coins for their souve- 
nirs. 

On February 10, we rolled our packs and got ready 
to attack. We were all set to leave when word came to 
stay. The Jerries had blown up a dam on the Roer 
River, flooding it and making it impassible. One unit did 
not get the order to hold and went on up to the front. 
From then until we finally did move out the men spent 
their spare time reading barometer reports and hoping 
they would indicate rain. 

While in Schaesburg we undertook some training. 
Close-order drill and calisthenics were the order of the 
mornings. We took some hikes, zeroed in our rifles, saw 
training films, and received instructions in handling the 
flame thrower. One day we had a practice river crossing 
on the Wurm River near Geilenkirchen. When one of the 
assault boats capsized, Webb lost a rifle and a BAR, and 
the third platoon almost lost Lautenschlager. 

We had good times in Holland, too. Besides attending 
the movies already mentioned, we had the good fortune 
to see two U.S.O. shows. We had beer, coca-cola, and 
ice cream when the kitchen could get them. The Red 
Cross clubmobile came once with coffee, doughnuts, and 
cigarettes. Also we had PX rations in sufficient quanti- 
ties for a pleasant change. 

We shall never forget the people’s kindness and gen- 
erosity. Every night before we turned in we were fed, 
often pie and coffee and sometimes even real eggs. The 
company runners, who lived in a bakery, ate pies every 
evening. We usually spent our evenings listening to good 
American music on the radio. 

While we were waiting for the Roer River to go down, 
we began to wonder what the future held instore for us. 
Were we going to have the same tough fight east of the 
Roer River that we had had west of it? Would we find 
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more of the heavy defenses of the Siegfried Line? These 
and many other questions bothered us while we were 
waiting to attack. 

A vague idea of what we would encounter was given 
us about four days before we left Schaesburg. We were 
to return to the old area where we first saw action in 
this war. After the 334th Infantry had driven across the 
Roer River we were to push across and expand the 
bridgehead northward. After securing the bridgehead, 
our division was to drive northeast toward the Rhine 
River. Just what part we were to have in this operation, 
called ‘‘“Grenade” by the planners, we could only guess. 
We knew it had to be much. The 333rd Infantry would 
not be used to a great extent since they had been hold- 
ing the Roer River line all during the time we were 
in Holland. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OPERATION GRENADE 
Across the Roer River 


After waiting two weeks for the flooded Roer River 
to subside, we finally received the order to move up to 
the front. During the afternoon of February 22, we 
turned in our overcoats and our new shoe-packs. That 
evening we got what little sleep we could and then 
moved. Our convoy went through our old battle area 
and into Beeck, passing battery after battery of artillery 
firing preparation barrages across the river. About 0300 
February 23, while we were in the midst of the artillery, 
a tremendous barrage was put up and the 334th Infan- 
try pushed across the river. 

Arriving in Beeck at 0400 we moved into some bat- 
tered buildings and tried to get some more sleep. At 
0730 chow was brought up, and we enjoyed our last hot 
meal for several days. About this same time we were 
instructed to be ready to move out at a moment’s notice 
since the bridgehead attack was progressing very favor- 
ably. 

Leaving our sleeping bags and other stray equipment 
piled in a building in Beeck, we started forward on foot 
at 1830. After an hour and a half march, we arrived in 
a rear assembly area near Linnich. Moving into an open 
field, we took over the foxholes prepared by the 334th 
and made ourselves as comfortable as possible by put- 
ting covers over the holes and placing straw in the 
bottoms. During the rest of the afternoon we spent our 
time watching the war progress. Tanks nearby were 
adding their fire power in support of the attack. The sky 
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was thick with medium bombers, fighters, and German 
flak. While we watched, we saw several planes get hit 
and limp back. We even saw one crash in a pillar of 
smoke. 

After making our foxholes comfortable enough for a 
night’s stay, we moved forward at 1830 into Linnich. 
Moving along the highway, we crossed the road from 
Gereonsweiler and proceeded up a hill past numerous 
army vehicles into the town. Making our way in a 
single file along each side of the streets, we slowly pro- 
gressed through town. Once we stopped on the street 
and waited a long while for darkness. We moved further 
along the street and then waited some more. 

At dusk we turned left along a side street and went 
toward a warehouse. After more delays, we hurried in- 
dividually through the warehouse, around another build- 
ing, and then to the river’s edge and along the river. 
After running along the bank to the pontoon footbridge, 
we crossed as quickly as possible so we would not be in 
the open if anything happened. 

Running along the bank of the river, we were given 
a funny feeling by the stream. The water level was only 
about two feet below the level ground over which we 
were advancing. The river was not very broad, but it 
was flowing swiftly. By the time we reached the river 
bank, it was almost dark. The river, black as it was and 
swirling swiftly, was awe-inspiring. 

The bridge, put up by the 309th Engineers, was quite 
fragile, at best. A cable was strung across the river to 
which the footbridge was anchored. The bridge consisted 
of eight-foot sections of treadway placed on two small 
pontoons, fastened together by catches, and held in place 
- by being fastened to the cable. Hand rails of rope were 
placed on each side to keep the men from falling off. 

Crossing the bridge required no little effort. The 
treadways were wet and slippery; the ropes were 
stretched to make things worse. 'The treadways bobbed 
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up and down when a soldier ran across. In addition the 
swirling water shook the bridge up and down still more 
and from side to side to further complicate the under- 
taking. At the eastern end of the foot bridge there was 
a step of about two feet to a final section of the bridge 
and then there were a few more steps up onto the east- 
ern bank. 

After crossing the span, which every last one of us 
thought would be wrecked by the combination of the 
load it was carrying and the swirling waters, we moved 
in a single file to the road and turned north toward Kor- 
renzig. We had successfully crossed the river without 
any trouble from the Germans. Not a shot was fired at 
us; our only opposition was what came from the river. 

Or was it? Apparently that last statement was a little 
premature. Having moved about a thousand yards up 
the road from the bridge, we were halted for some un- 
known reason. About fifteen minutes later a Luftwaffe 
plane came over the river and dropped some flares that 
lit up the countryside so that the bombers following 
could spot our bridge and bomb it. Fortunately for us, 
it was very foggy and the enemy did not spot our column 
which was partly screened by the trees along the road. 
This was our first and, fortunately, our last encounter 
with Hermann-the-Fat’s men. 

When the leading plane arrived most of us were stand- 
ing on the road. Having been instructed to freeze on 
the spot when flares went off, we just stood still. Less 
than a minute later the bombers came. Invisible in the 
darkness and fog overhead, they suddenly dropped their 
loads. Suddenly we heard that sharp, high-pitched 
whistle that can only mean one thing. We rolled, jumped, 
or dove to the safer confines of the ground and ditches 
off the road. 

Under an air attack, one has a terribly helpless feel- 
ing. In small arms fire or artillery fire usually one can 
get behind cover, but rarely is there cover between an 
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infantryman and the sky. And when a bomb is dropped, 
there is nothing anyone can do but pray. We all prayed 
that night. 

After a few minutes the flares drifted across the road 
to where we were. We were now afraid the Jerries 
would see us and strafe us. To add to Vaughn’s prob- 
lems, a particle dropped from one of the flares, burning 
him slightly and setting the straw afire on which he was 
lying. But the Krauts dropped a final stick of bombs a 
long ways from the target and almost on us and then 
left, never to bother us again. The bombers missed the 
bridge entirely, but inflicted casualties upon H Company, 
which was crossing the bridge at the time the attack 
came. Our company suffered not one casualty. Soon 
afterward we moved on. 


Doveren 


Since we were at that time in division reserve, we fol- 
lowed up the attack as it moved forward. That first 
night east of the Roer River we spent in the battered 
buildings of Korrenzig, sleeping in basements and on 
ground floors. That night was cold and misty; and num- 
erous shells didn’t improve the situation, although no 
one was hurt. The third platoon burned all the chairs in 
a beer hall to keep warm. When the floor finally caught 
fire, the men just let it burn in spite of the unpleasant- 
ness caused by the wet wood. To make things a triffle 
more uncomfortable, several of the basements were still 
flooded from the recent high water. 

All night and the next morning the Germans shelled 
the little village. They succeeded in knocking out some 
jeeps belonging to a weapons company of the 334th In- 
fantry. That day, too, and the next the Luftwaffe tried 
repeatedly to knock out our tank bridge. On the night 
we crossed the river they succeeded in knocking out a 
vehicle bridge not far from where we crossed. 

About 1400 February 24 we left Korrenzig and walked 
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about a mile to Rurich. Leaving Korrenzig we had to 
cross a drainage canal by means of a wet, slippery plank, 
since the bridge wes knocked out. On the road to Rurich 
we passed several Sherman tanks which were waiting 
for some engineers to finish building another bridge 
across the same drainage canal. Rurich, where we ar- 
rived after a half hour march, was our assembly area 
for the attack on Doveren. A swamp caused by the swol- 
len river covered the thousand yards between it and the 
village. A railroad went around the west side of Rurich, 
between the village and the swamp, and then swung 
north toward Baal. Another railroad wound northeast 
from Lindern and Brachelen across the river, went past 
the swamp on the north, and then into Baal. 

Our company started out from Rurich along a road 
through an open field east of the railroad. When fired 
upon, we jumped into a muddy, watery communication 
trench and worked through it to the railroad, which went 
through a cut at that place. The second platoon sent a 
squad through the swamp toward the second railroad, 
but only five men got there. When Lt. Lewis, Loest, and 
Henderson were wounded, the rest of the platoon swung 
around to the right toward the tracks, where Nichols’ 
first platoon took over. Here we were met by intense 
fire from the Germans, who were out of contact with 
their main body and were making a last stand. After 
Worley Wilson, Paul H. Myers, and Hernandez of the 
platoon were killed in the swamp, the company withdrew 
and moved up the railroad in the direction of Baal and 
Doveren. The war was almost finished, but the Germans 
were still putting up a tremendous fight. 

Moving along the railroad, we walked on the ties so 
as not to set off any mines that might be on the roadbed. 
Nearing Baal, the railroad came out of the cut and 
turned northwest, went across the other railroad, and 
on to Doveren. As we rounded the curve some Jerry 
mortar shells fell in across the tracks. A stone hit Jesse 
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Hohn and he let out a yelp. After fording a stream, we 
climbed slowly over the other railroad embankment. 
Since we were moving so fast and since it was by then 
almost dark, contact was broken and part of the com- 
pany got lost. After halting to wait for the rest, we 
puffed the two miles along the track to Doveren. 

Along the main road from Rurich to Doveren there 
was a little village about three hundred yards from the 
tracks. Lt. Horan, Claude T. White, and Cal Nichols 
went to investigate the village, which proved to be empty 
of all troops, friendly or enemy. In a woods across the 
tracks, the patrol noticed some enemy soldiers. At first, 
Lt. Horan thought they were a party with Lt. Ganten- 
bein and yelled, “Dean!’’ They turned out to be Jerries 
who immediately came in and surrendered. 

Originally Doveren was to have been taken by our 
third platoon. However, the battalion objective beyond 
town necessitated the entire battalion’s going through 
the town to get there. When we arrived, the settlement 
had already been taken. Upon reaching Doveren that 
night we contacted elements of the first battalion and 
then moved out to the northwest sector of town to dig 
a defense. 

At about 2200, about an hour after we started to dig 
in, we moved around to the right of the town and onto 
some high ground. As we advanced toward the eastern 
part of the hill, we were met by intense German auto- 
matic fire from our left front. Fortunately for us it was 
over our heads and directed at some other friendly 
troops. While the company spent hours sitting, standing, 
sleeping, and digging, a patrol made a reconnaissance of 
the woods to our front. After the patrol returned, scar- 
ing part of the company when they approached us along 
the road in the darkness, we moved back over the hill. 
After passing a knocked out enemy artillery piece and 
several dummy ones, we moved into the woods and set 
up a defense. 
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Houverath 


During the morning of February 25, several of the 
men went back to some houses on the road to the rear 
of our position to wash, to dry their shoes and socks, 
and to heat some rations. Later that morning we moved 
back into Doveren through the midst of a terrific mortar 
and artillery barrage. 

A couple of hours later we left Doveren in a north- 
ernly direction. Advancing in support of E Company, 
some of the men of the company had not entirely gotten 
out of the town when another artillery and mortar bar- 
rage came in on us. Everyone dug for dear life into the 
sandy sides of the cut through which we were walking. 
As soon as the barrage let up, we beat it out of there, 
turning right at the first interesction and passing a 
column of tank-destroyers. Straining, sweating, and 
grunting, we raced up a hill as fast as we could to a 
chateau about a mile from Doveren. Since there were 
German snipers on the high ground to our right, we had 
to move along fast without resting and we were all worn 
out when we reached the chateau. 

At this chateau the mortar section and the company 
C. P. set up. The riflemen started digging in the open 
field in front of the place. German direct fire airbursts 
broke loose all around. The enemy must have spotted our 
position, for while we were digging we saw a man run- 
ning across the field, but no one could hit him. Two 
tanks were also seen moving away across open ground. 

Only a short while after we started to dig in word 
came that E Company already had Houverath and we 
were to move into the town. Advancing with some 
weasels and light tanks, we passed through the town 
and dug in again for the night on the far edge. While 
we were digging, a barrage of mortars and artillery 
crashed into town. As soon as it finished word came over 
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the phone that hot chow had come. A jeep had arrived 
during the barrage with food and mail. 

After the first battalion pushed through us to attack 
the next town on the morning of February 26, the rifle- 
men pulled out of their holes and moved into houses for 
a day’s rest. While here we had our first rest since cross- 
ing the Roer River three days before. Mail and PX 
rations came up with one of our hot meals that day. 

But mail and rations weren’t all that came in that day. 
Jerry sent something, too. A heavy concentration of 
artillery came crashing in near the third platoon’s build- 
ing, eventually knocking off its roof. The enemy must 
have spotted an observation post that was in the house. 

During that night in Houverath, two men in German 
uniforms came from the German lines. They turned out 
to be two English spies who had come from the enemy 
lines with information. 


Dulken and Suchteln 


By February 27, American forces had achieved a 
breakthrough. The infantry no longer spearheaded the 
attack; the armor had jumped through the breaks in the 
line and had lashed out way ahead of the infantry. In- 
fantry outfits were delegated to mopping-up details. 

At 0845 we started out following the 36th Cavalry 
Group. All the opposition we encountered that day were 
about three artillery shells. It later turned out that some 
men of F Company had seen three Germans, a horse, and 
an artillery piece moving over a hill. Later these men 
were captured by some men from our company. 

Passing through four little towns between Houverath 
and Harbeck, we collected a lot of prisoners, both civilian 
and military. Collecting all the civilians together, we 
placed them in one house. All military personnel were 
sent back along our route of advance, where they could 
be taken care of by the rest of the regiment behind us. 
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Leaving Houverath, we went through Golkrath, Hoven, 
Genhof, and Genieken. In Golkrath there was a church 
steeple which had been dropped, but not toppled, by 
artillery. We went across some fields from Hoven into 
Genhof while a few shots were cracking around. In a 
Genhof barn someone spotted a tracked vehicle. Think- 
ing it to be a tank, a few men raided the barn only to 
discover that the vehicle was a tractor. 

Leaving Genhof, we went over some trails through a 
German minefield. Everyone was scared to get out of 
the path and we passed along in a straight single file. 
After Genieken we passed through a woods in which 
was an abandoned German ammunition dump. After 
that, we turned onto a highway, passed a wrecked Spit- 
fire, and moved on to an autobahn near Wegbureg. 

After a hard eight mile march from Houverath, we 
arrived in Harbeck late in the afternoon. Here the Ger- 
mans had left behind large stores of wine, schnapps, and 
food, the first such items that we had found. From this 
point eastwards, we always found plenty of German 
wines, beers, and schnapps. Weber and Nagel discovered 
an enemy supply dump and searched it for weapons. 
Finding only shoes, gas-masks, and other similar equip- 
ment, they were very disgusted when some E Company 
men found a case of P-38s, which they gave away on 
the street corners. Here also, Pichnarczyk disabled the 
88s on two enemy tanks which we found. His bazooka 
fixed the tanks up beautifully so that they wouldn’t 
bother us later. 

From this place the company sent a large amount of 
supplies to our kitchen. From the grocery where the 
C. P. was quartered, one hundred pounds of sugar, fifty 
pounds of flour, and some grease were sent back. ‘The 
first platoon added seventy-five pounds of sugar to this. 
The next morning the cooks made lots of doughnuts and 
brought them to us. 

A funny incident happened to Sandvig here. Running 
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into a large supply of liquor, Sandvig picked up a wine 
bottle full of an interesting looking liquid. After taking 
a sizable swallow, he discovered that it was furniture 
polish. 

While in Harbeck rumors of all sorts were circulating. 
It was always true that whenever we stopped for a day, 
rumors started up from the most minute pieces of in- 
formation that someone overheard somewhere. One of 
these had to do with the fact that American tank columns 
were running wild all the way to the Rhine River. These 
for the most part soon proved to be true. 

In the morning of March 1, we piled onto trucks and 
started forward again. Riding along with our weapons 
pointed outward ready for action, we passed several bat- 
talions of artillery and detrucked on the outskirts of Un- 
gerath. After spending several rainy hours here, we 
walked a mile or so to the trucks and entrucked again 
and pushed farther. Once we had a false alarm which 
was followed by an order to get off and dig in alongside 
the road. 

Riding into Dulken, we crossed a railroad and then 
turned right along the railroad. A German artillery 
piece on a hill overlooking the town opened fire on our 
convoy. The convoy turned back across the railroad and 
then headed back along the railroad in the direction from 
which we came. Detrucking as soon as possible, we took 
cover in the nearest basements. 

Moving later to another part of the city, we waited 
until 2200 hours when we were to push on. However, 
we had only moved to the far side of the city when we 
had to stop and wait longer since machine gun fire was 
coming across our path from another outfit on our left 
that was attacking another little settlement. A recon- 
naisance car with us kept blasting away into the trees 
over the Germans and finally the enemy withdrew. 

After this delay the company moved forward again 
late at night, crossing an anti-tank ditch about a thou- 
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sand yards out of Dulken where our supporting armor 
left us. A ways farther we turned right. and, passing 
through a woods, advanced the rest of the two miles 
from Dulken to Suchteln. While moving through the 
woods a Jerry patrol, thinking we were a German 
column pulling back, wandered into our midst and actu- 
ally walked along in our column a short distance. Mann- 
heimer detected them when they entered our ranks from 
the woods and his weapon came off his shoulder in a 
hurry. When taken prisoner, the Jerries were startled 
to find they were in with Yanks. We weren’t supposed 
to be in the vicinity. 

Pushing into Suchteln without any trouble, our men ran 
into a unique “Stomach Battalion,” a rear-echelon outfit 
that had been rushed in hurriedly to stop up a bad hole. 
Actually it was a 4-F outfit whose men, because of bad 
stomachs, had to have a special diet including much 
white bread. 

As we hit the town, apparently a pretty large, well- 
to-do residential community, a creepy feeling gradually 
came over us. The night was clear, with a cold, full 
moon staring down on us. Trolley tracks covered with 
camouflage netting and the previous incident with the 
German soldiers added to the effect. A Sleepy Hollow- 
like occurence sent more shivvers through us. A dead 
Yank lay on the road where he had tried to fire a rifle 
grenade with a ball cartridge. Nearby, as though to 
compensate for the Yank, lay a German, seemingly also 
dead. The entire battalion passed before someone in the 
rear discovered he was faking and took him prisoner. 

The third platoon was leading G Company and G Com- 
pany was leading the battalion. It had been estimated 
that there were numerous enemy soldiers sleeping in the 
houses at the time, but as we were exploiting a break- 
through, it was not our mission to go through these build- 
ings. Passing through town, a Jerry was throwing con- 
cussion grenades at us from a window. Having hurt no 
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one, he was ignored as we pushed ahead leaving him to 
be taken care of later. 

Arriving at the edge of town, the third platoon was 
fired on by German riflemen, who were disposed of by 
our machine guns and some E Company men. After this 
little skirmish, we crossed a canal and moved into a 
suburb, about one thousand yards from Suchteln. Clear- 
ing out the suburb, E. C. Greene flushed a couple of Jer- 
ries out of their holes. After digging in we caught what 
little sleep we could. 

About 0200 March 2, Wichman and Bora, who were 
standing guard in the doorway of the first platoon C. P., 
noticed a man on a bicycle ride up to a house about five 
hundred yards to their left front. Flashing a light on 
and off, the man stayed in the building about ten minutes. 
Leaving the house, the man walked toward the first pla- 
toon position. Wichman yelled at the man, now appar- 
ently a German soldier, to stop but he turned around 
and ran. Wichman and then the entire platoon fired, 
dropping him in his tracks. 


St. Tonis 


After spending the whole cold, windy night there, the 
company started out for St. Tonis at about 1000 March 
2. That march was one of the most miserable we had 
ever taken. The weather acted queer most of the day. 
One minute the sun would shine; the next minute it 
would sleet or snow and the wind would blow meanly. 
Five minutes later the sun would return. 

Moving all day, it wasn’t until 1700 that the Com- 
pany arrived in St. Tonis. Moving through Vorst on the 
way, we were shelled while turning a curve in the street. 
Two men were killed; numerous others, including T/Sgt. 
Ralph Zimmerman, were wounded. We advanced a little 
and then stopped. It was hard to describe just how the 
men felt then. Shells were dropping in all the time and 
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when a man has to stand in the middle of the road and 
take such a pounding, he feels like a duck in a shooting 
gallery. A man just stands there and sweats and curses 
all the authority that he thinks is responsible for his 
predicament. 

We were a little worried when we entered St. Tonis 
for we had learned that here was a Volkssturm unit, 
commanded by a former German Army captain. How- 
ever, no such outfit appeared and we continued on our 
way through the town, following the right fork in the 
road in the town. The men were famished when they 
arrived and immediately devoured whatever food was 
handy. 

In St. Tonis a man came walking through the position 
where the second platoon was digging near a fork in the 
road. Thinking it might be a trap since there was a 
sniper in the vicinity, the riflemen let him go on. After 
he had advanced well into the second platoon’s position, 
S/Set. Dale Walker called to him to come back. The 
German turned around and started back toward Walker, 
not even stopping when ordered. Dale Walker pulled the 
trigger of the BAR he carried but the thing just clicked. 
The German grabbed the weapon and wrestled for it. 
Dale kicked him, pulled back the bolt handle and shoved 
around into the chamber, and fired a burst. That was 
one less Jerry to bother us. 


Moers 


Only a little rest was in store for us that night in St. 
Tonis. On the next morning at 0300 the company pushed 
forward some more, covering the two and one half miles 
to Krefeld in an hour and a half. Advancing in support 
of the leading outfit, we moved along with some armored 
equipment. 

Krefeld turned out to be a soft deal. There were ter- 
rific quarters and plenty of wine, cognac, and schnapps. 
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The supply was so great that the men threw the poorer 
quality away. 

After a day’s rest, everyone was in pretty good spirits 
when we left Krefeld on trucks at 1700. Detrucking af- 
ter riding about five miles, our battalion, led by E Com- 
pany, moved up the road toward Moers. Enemy auto- 
matic fire opened up on the column and everyone moved 
off the road to the left and dug in. Captain Thompson 
cf E Company sent a patrol to find out what was hold- 
ing us up. That night was getting rapidly nearer and 
darkness was coming quickly. A drizzly rain was falling 
and the weather was miserably cold. We were damp and 
chilled to the bone. 

After E Company’s patrol returned, having eliminated 
the opposition, the column reformed and moved ahead. 
Reaching an intersection a mile further, we followed the 
left road which curved toward Moers. On this road 
everything was in a terrible mess. No one knew what 
the situation was. Vehicles were lined up three abreast, 
all jammed together and immovable. Half-tracks, tanks, 
reconnaisance cars, trucks and every other conceivable 
type of vehicle were on that road and nothing moved. 
Mortar and artillery shells were landing all around. Men 
were stumbling and struggling along trying to move 
forward. 

Everything was confused. A big ammunition dump a 
couple of miles to the right was on fire. The column had 
managed to struggle about another mile along the road 
to a place near some farm buildings about a mile from 
Moers. The men huddled behind the tanks to warm their 
hands in the exhausts. In this mess, men got detached 
from their outfits and were trying to get located again. 

Upon reaching the farm buildings, an order came 
down for the troops to pull off the road to the left and 
wait for daylight so they could reorganize. Some men 
went into the cellar of the farm while the majority 
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crossed a railroad track and dug in to get cover from 
the German air bursts and to try to get some sleep. 

About an hour later, while the men were still digging, 
the Jerries hit from the left. In their counterattack, they 
threw everything in the book at us. Machine guns, burp 
guns, rifles, and panzerfausts cut loose viciously. To 
make matters worse, the 334th Infantry on our right, 
believing we were the enemy, opened fire on us also. A 
334th machine gun was pouring bullets into the gateway 
of a courtyard, around which the farm buildings were 
clustered. It was like mob fighting mob. Most of the 
men didn’t get out of the buildings. 

Many men, awakened from their sleep in their holes, 
were all confused and didn’t know what to do. Many 
were throwing away souvenirs which suddenly got too 
heavy and in the way. Carl Rupp fired sixteen clips of 
ammunition with his Springfield. Roland Thacker poured 
the lead out of his BAR, but that wasn’t enough. He 
knocked out a German machine gun nest with two rifle 
grenades. Bill Hambleton managed to get a mortar set 
up in the courtyard, but couldn’t find anyone to observe 
for him. Forgotson of H Company volunteered to go out 
front to observe, but brought back sixteen Jerries in- 
stead. Drew fired a light machine gun from a doorway 
of a barn into the German positions while the Jerries 
were trving their best to knock him out. Hambleton, 
Thacker, and Carl Rupp received Bronze Stars for their 
deeds that night. 

The attack started very suddenly and ended the same 
way. But it didn’t end before an engineer truck, which 
carried a Bailey Bridge, TNT, bangalore torpedos, and 
satchel charges, blew up after being set afire by the 334th 
Infantry. A shell had crashed into the roof of the barn 
where several men were, but failed to injure anyone. 

On March 4, at 0700 we started forward again. Since 
the situation was pretty well cleared up by morning, the 
companies all reorganized and followed tanks the remain- 
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ing mile into Moers. As we were moving through Moers, 
which was as beat up as any town we saw, our armor 
was pushing the German tanks back to the Rhine River, 
firing away at them as they advanced. As we were fol- 
lowing the armor through Moers, we had numerous op- 
portunities to stop at beer halls and have a few glasses 
of German beer. Several times as we rounded corners, 
some enemy tank that couldn’t be seen would cut loose 
and the men would hit the side of the road. 

In the center of town we came across a really good 
deal. There was a huge German mess hall in which the 
Germans had prepared themselves quite a meal. The food 
was really something: delicious onion soup, potatoes, all 
sorts of fruits, ham, and eggs. The entire regiment piled 
into the place. Since no order to the contrary was given 
and since we had not eaten all day, we helped ourselves. 
To finish the meal off, we enjoyed the usual supply of 
liquor. 


Rhine River 


About 1600 hours we left the mess hall in Moers and 
started for the edge of town. Easily visible about a mile 
and a half away were enemy troops pouring across the 
Rhine River on a railroad bridge. They hauled tanks, 
men, trucks of all types, and horse-drawn equipment 
across the bridge as fast as they could. Five battalions 
of Yank artillery were pasting the retreating Germans. 

Waiting on the edge of town for more orders, we had 
a splendid view of the rout. 'Two of our tank destroyers 
were battling a Jerry tank destroyer. The ground for 
a hundred yards to their front was black with gun- 
powder. That was an interesting fight, but we had to 
leave before it was finished. We never did learn who won. 

Our light machine guns were shooting at the enemy; 
a few German troops made some last-ditch stands with 
their own automatic weapons to protect their column. 
After E Company moved forward receiving a murderous 
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fire, we were told to dig in. It was felt that since the 
enemy was taking off anyway, the wisest thing to do 
was not to tangle with the enemy infantry then but wait 
till the assault across the Rhine River. Moving back 
about three hundred yards around some buildings, the 
weary men dug in a little and went to sleep. Here Cal 
Nichols was wounded by a round from a tank. 

All through this last phase of the drive to the Rhine 
River, it was conceivable that the war was drawing to 
a close in Europe. Many veterans were sweating it out 
through this period; the war was about over, but it was 
still dangerous. The men were worried about getting 
killed or wounded at the very end of the war after com- 
ing this far through it. 

At midnight an order came down telling us to get 
ready to move on. Ordered to move at 0230, we didn’t 
get started until another hour passed. Instead of a ten 
minute barrage, our artillery blasted away for an hour. 

At 0330 the battalion led by F and G Companies, ad- 
vanced over the railroad embankment and across the 
ground where E Company had been the day before. The 
riflemen went over the embankment spread out in long 
line of skirmishers. Crossing an open field expecting in- 
tense enemy fire, we were all on edge but nothing hap- 
pened. Where a lone enemy machine gun could have 
caused havoc, there was nothing whatever. After a slow, 
hesitating advance the company halted and the men 
sprawled on the ground and dozed while waiting for 
more information and orders. 

When we stopped here in the middle of the push, many 
men dozed awhile. During every halt of this stop-and-go 
advance, several men went to sleep. The men had had 
so little sleep for the previous four days. 

Dewey Wichman, Eddie Blazejewski, and Lenny 
Turner went to see what the situation was and to make 
contact with the 334th Infantry on the right. Returning 
after an hour without making contact, they reported see- 
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ing unindentified troops. After much going through 
channels, Lt. Kunze secured an artillery barrage to our 
front toward the Rhine River. 

After the barrage lifted, the company crossed another 
railroad embankment where E Company was hit hard 
the day before. Beyond the embankment the advance 
swung to the left. F Company, which was on the right, 
reached the river first. Our mortar section, since it was 
with F Company, reached the Rhine River before the 
rest of the company. When daylight came on March 5, 
we were holding the line on the Rhine River. 

The company dug in near the railroad bridge, which 
the Germans had blown up. On the left flank of the 
company, the third platoon dug in around a mine and 
the recently destroyed bridge. The second platoon was 
on the company’s right flank and the first platoon was 
in the center. The mortar section set up in a courtyard 
at one of the houses. The men stood a pretty light guard 
for a change: two hours on and six off. Having ob- 
tained in one way or another some radios and some straw 
beds (a luxury in those days), we had a nice set up in 
the houses. In the buildings the men found beer, wine, 
and schnapps. It seemed that every place they went in 
those last days of the drive that they found all they could 
drink and then some. 

As an O. P. the third platoon was using a traffic con- 
trol tower near the mine, from which, incidentally, thir- 
teen prisoners were taken the first morning. From the 
tower, there was excellent observation of Duisberg and 
Essen. An artillery observer had a great time calling 
fire on everything he saw. Across the river the Jerries 
had a similar tower, which was soon demolished by a 
Yank tank destroyer. 

Going back and forth from the buildings to the fox- 
holes used to get on the men’s nerves. The entire dis- 
tance over which they went was visible to German ob- 
servers across the Rhine River. One morning the enemy 
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opened up with a machine gun, but only succeeded in put- 
ting some holes in the buildings. The first few days 
enemy artillery and mortar fire was rather heavy. Cas- 
cio, Hall, Dowsley, and Bermas were wounded at the 
company C. P. by a mortar shell aimed at our jeeps. 

The last night we were there, the enemy succeeded in 
finishing off the bridge. There was quite a story to this. 
The artillery observer in our company was directing 
artillery originally on and near the bridge, but there 
didn’t seem to be any action there so he called up a 
couple of his men to investigate. One of the men went 
onto the bridge and the other went under it. Prior to 
this there was only one span in the middle which had 
been destroyed. These men returned to report that there 
were no Germans near the bridge and that they were not 
attempting to destroy the rest of it. About that time the 
entire bridge on the east side of the river went up in a 
series of explosions. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DRIVE TO THE ELBE 


A Bit of Rest 


Having stayed in our position on the Rhine River until 
the tenth of March, we wanted and needed a rest. The 
company walked back the two miles to Moers, leaving 
the third platoon behind to occupy our positions until 
elements of the 75th Division came up to take them over. 
The third platoon joined us in Moers and then we rode 
to Krefeld in a drizzling rain. We detrucked in Krefeld 
at 1515 hours and fixed ourselves up in billets. We had 
quite a set up here, and a pleasant place to have a rest. 

While we were staying in Krefeld, we led a pretty 
pleasant and easy life. We had to have a little training, 
which consisted of organized athletics, calisthentics, 
close order drill, and orientation on the war’s progress. 
A couple of times we took short hikes, just to keep in 
shape. Often the hikes would go past some truck either 
loading or unloading rations and the men would somehow 
manage to obtain some oranges or other pleasant food. 
We also had two first-rate parties, with plenty of liquor 
and beer. To add to our enjoyment of our rest in Kre- 
feld, we had quite sizable PX rations. And then our food 
was good, in fact it seemed that it was the best we had 
ever had. Maybe that was because we had just come 
back from the front where all we had to eat was K 
rations. 

In Krefeld, we were very definitely not wanted. 'The 
Germans were more unfriendly than any other place we 
had been. At night we posted guards in front of each 
billet so that nothing would go wrong. There was no 
telling just what those people would have done. We felt 
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that they didn’t like us to live in their houses. Well, we 
told them to get out; that if it hadn’t been for them and 
their kind we would never have been there in the first 
place. 

On the twenty-first of March we got onto trucks and 
travelled to Viersen, where XIII Corps headquarters was 
located. Our company had drawn the detail of providing 
the guard at Corps headquarters for a week. The first 
and fourth platoons went on to Dulken, where Corps 
Rear Headquarters was established. The third platoon 
went to Vorst, while company headquarters, the kitchen 
and the second platoon stayed in Viersen. 

The set up for the second platoon in Viersen, as for the 
other platoons in the other towns, was pretty good in 
some ways and not so good in others. The guard was 
more organized than we had been used to. At first the 
men just went out to their posts alone, but soon the men 
marched in a group to their posts. It was an informal 
guard mount. The guards had to stand at parade rest all 
the time, refrain from smoking, and salute every officer. 
This last we had gotten out of the habit of doing in 
combat since a salute might bring a sniper’s bullet. The 
men at Corps Headquarters treated us swell, especially 
when it came to getting extra food and attending movies. 
They were very interested in our combat experiences, 
and were continually pestering us for details. All that 
one had to have was a combat badge and then he owned 
the place. 

At Dulken, Corps Rear, the set up was very much the 
same. There were two platoons there pulling the guard, 
since it was heavier than in any of the towns. Around 
headquarters we saw more high ranking officers than we 
had imagined there were in Europe. In one quarters in 
Dulken a general and five colonels were quartered. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower showed up one day, too. But the main 
attraction in Dulken were the Red Cross and U.S. 0. 
girls. There was a U.S.O. troup that was making the 
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rounds of the Thirteenth Corps then and it was quarter- 
ed in town. One of the most popular posts on which we 
had to stand guard was the one in front of the U.S.O. 
girls’ quarters. 

The third platoon in Vorst was on more or less of a 
vacation at that time. They occupied billets that for- 
merly housed Dutch soldiers. They stood a queer guard 
of four hours on and twenty off. That was a far cry 
from the two hours on and four hours off that the rest 
of the company was standing. Also in Vorst with the 
third platoon were elements of the Fifth Armored Divi- 
sion. These men were standing guard and running pa- 
trols mcst of the time. In the center of town was a large, 
monumental-like structure which announced that the 
town was ours through the courtesy of the Fifth Arm- 
ored Division. But we have maintained that it was taken 
by the 84th Division; ask the men who were there. 

All the time we were at Corps Headquarters we knew 
that the Ninth Army was preparing to jump across the 
Rhine River. We were all hoping that we would still be 
there at headquarters when the first crossings were 
made. Every evening we could hear explosions and see 
flashes from the huge bombs that were dropped east of 
the Rhine River. More than once we received false re- 
ports or rumors that the big push was underway. Then 
on March 23, we heard the news that Yanks were east 
of the river. Airborne troops had crossed and infantry 
poured across in every conceivable type of craft. 

In the early afternoon of Good Friday, March 30, we 
were relieved and returned to Krefeld. We moved into 
the same houses in which we had lived before. This was 
possible through the courtesy of H Company, which 
guarded them for us while we were gone. The weather 
was fine for a change, and we were outside quite a bit 
playing ball and doing other needed things, calisthentics, 
drill, ete. 

We were unable to have religious services on Good 
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Friday, but there were communion services on Saturday. 
Church services were held on Easter Sunday in a real 
church, for a change. Everyone attended services that 
morning, something we had not done for a long time. 

Now we began to realize that it was only a matter of 
days before we would see action again. We all wondered 
just what we would run into and what we were to ac- 
complish. We had just received numerous reinforce- 
ments for our depleted company, and they were nervous 
about the coming push. We were oriented slightly about 
what to expect, but not even our officers really could tell 
us very much. It began to appear as if the war was 
rapidly finishing here in Germany. 

We were to cross the Rhine on trucks, move up to the 
front, and take over from the division then making the 
advance. That was about all we knew. We could guess 
at some more. We could forsee that we would move 
north of the Ruhr pocket. From here we would move 
east toward the Elbe River and Berlin. We did not ex- 
pect to be one of the units to eliminate the Ruhr pocket 
Since that job was already underway. We could not 
realize that in about five weeks the war would have end- 
ed. We did not expect that to happen so soon. But we 
were all happy when the end did come. 


Weser River 


After packing up again, we boarded big trucks about 
1400 hours on Easter Sunday and started out. We moved 
north from Krefeld and crossed the Rhine River at 
Wesel, where there had been put up a gigantic pontoon 
bridge. Wesel, on the east bank of the river, was a badly 
battered and torn up place. We drove through the streets 
that were littered with the wreckage of war. Buildings 
were mere piles of dirt in the street. Wrecked guns, 
blasted vehicles, and abandoned equipment were every- 
where. At about 1800 hours we stopped in a farmyard 
after traveling about fifty-five miles from Krefeld. After 
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all that blood, sweat, tears, cold, dirt, and misery we had 
endured to reach the Rhine, the actual crossing for us 
was no more than a lark. 

But the first troops across the big river didn’t find it 
that way. At Wesel, where we crossed, British Com- 
mandos, British 6th Airborne, and the American 17th 
Airborne Division troops had formed the spearhead that 
had crossed on March 23. After passing through Wesel, 
we passed field after field where we could see the hun- 
dreds of battered hulks of the gliders that brought in 
the airborne troops. The gliders were concentrated a 
couple miles beyond the river, but they were scattered 
over several square miles of land. Some had landed in 
ditches, smashing the noses. Others landed in woods, 
slicing off the wings. Many of them had their sides cut 
or torn off so the men could get out in a hurry. Those 
gliders which had landed on the fields had most of their 
noses in the air so as to let out the men and cargo inside. 

We spent the night around the farm where we had 
stopped. Behind it about 650 yards was a German 
searchlight emplacement, intact except for the lens. The 
first platoon staved near the emplacement in German 
barracks. The men there had quite a time swinging 
around on the light. ‘The only drawback was that they 
were quite a long distance from chow. The second pla- 
toon managed to find room in the farm buildings in 
which to sleep. The other two platoons stayed in the 
barn. 

The next day it rained almost all day, quitting only 
at 1600 hours, about fifteen minutes before we got on 
the trucks and started out again. All this time we were 
not yet committed to fighting, but instead were merely 
trying to catch up with the leading troops. About 2145 
hours that evening we arrived in Senden, where we were 
to spend the night after a thirty-mile journey. 

When we reached Senden, we really began to sweat it 
out. The night was black as pitch and a tense situation 
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existed in Munster, about four miles away. The German 
garrison there was surronded, and had been given a sur- 
render demand. What we were to do depended entirely 
upon what the Germans did. If they surrendered, we 
would go on, but if they decided to hold out, we were to 
move in on them. While we were waiting for orders, 
not knowing whether or not it would be worth while to 
get some sleep, the first, second, and fourth platoons oc- 
cupied houses in the town. The third platoon moved into 
a bicycle shop. We kept waiting and waiting but no 
order ever was received. Finally everyone just went to 
sleep and nothing more was ever heard about it. A few 
weeks later we learned that the Munster garrison had 
accepted the surrender offer of the 17th Airborne Divi- 
sion. 

We left Senden again on trucks about 1600, April 3, 
Apparently our battalion was in support of an attack. 
After moving all night, we stopped in a little hamlet at 
0600 for a rest. We had no sooner dropped off to sleep 
in the cold barns and houses than we were told to move 
forward again. We got onto our trucks again and travel- 
ed all day, arriving in Obernbeck at six o’clock that 
evening. Having traveled all day and having eaten only 
a few “C” rations, we were tired and hungry. As usual 
during those days, we found houses in which to settle 
down and looked for some food. Eggs were always wel- 
come, and we found plenty of them there. Some of the 
men even managed to scrape up a little meat, most of 
which was poor quality bacon. 

No sooner had we arrived at Obernbeck than the third 
platoon was called out to set up and guard a roadblock. 
This roadblock, which was established on a muddy road 
outside of the town, consisted of our third platoon and a 
few tank destroyers. From where the third platoon was, 
the men could hear the noise of a battle still raging in 
some town just over a hill from them. The rest of the 
company spent the night in houses in Obernbeck, just 
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posting a light guard to prevent any stray Germans 
from causing trouble. 

The weather was continually bad, and when we moved 
out on trucks again the next afternoon it began to rain 
again. We rode on open trucks in this miserable cold 
weather to the next town, about ten miles away. What 
a dreary life that was. ‘The life of an infantryman is 
pretty rugged at best, and when the weather was miser- 
able, things just seemed that they couldn’t get any worse. 

The trucks carried us this time to Haverstadt, a little 
town about two thousand yards from the Weser River. 
In this town the German artillery fire was getting rather 
heavy. The men were billeted in houses and made them- 
selves rather comfortable. They managed to scrape to- 
gether quite a bit of food, and had a nice meal. The 
houses were heated when we moved in, and that helped 
immeasurably. From the buildings, we could look down 
the hill toward the Weser River, which we had to cross 
the next day. 

The company left Haverstadt on foot about 0530 hours 
on April 6. The battalion moved along the road in an 
approach march, the companies marching in the order 
F, G, H, E, and Bn Hq. As we proceeded down the road 
we were getting shelled all the time. Supply Sergeant 
Moore and Ray Graham were having quite a time on 
that dark road unloading ammunition and weapons. 
Once we started to dig in along the road when some 
German air bursts came close. However, the column 
started forward again almost as soon as we started dig- 
ging. We were told to move into Holzhausen a. d. Porta, 
a little village on the west bank of the Weser River. 
Here we were waiting for the engineers to throw a foot 
bridge across the river. 

Airbursts got really heavy just before and in the vil- 
lage. While we were there we did a lot more sweating. 
The first and third battalions had crossed the river on 
assault boats during the night, but now it was rapidly 
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getting light. We were supposed to have crossed before 
daylight, too, but it was too late for that now. Those 
two battalions had crossed easily under cover of dark- 
ness, but our crossing promised to be rough, in spite of 
the fact that we already had troops across. By the time 
we had reached the village, it was catching all sorts of 
fire from the enemy. Railroad guns, machine guns of all 
sizes, ack-ack guns, snipers, screaming mimis, and 88s 
were all firing at us. Long range mortars were doing 
their bit, too. Just outside the first platoon’s house, a 
shell landed and wounded five men. 

After a while they told us that the combat engineers 
couldn’t get a bridge across and that we would have to 
cross on assault boats. The company stretched out and 
started down a road for the river. When we got to the 
river bank, we discovered that the boats had drifted sev- 
eral hundred yards down the river with the current. We 
had to move along the river bank, under the enemy’s 
observation, across barbed-wire fences till we came to 
the boats. The first and second platoons had crossed, 
when someone discovered that there was a hole back out 
of sight of the enemy. The men started pouring into 
that place. German ack-ack fire was hitting the back 
of the hole and exploding, but not hurting anyone. The 
men ran out of the entrance through a hail of 20mm fire 
and down to the boats. Lt. Horan got into a boat and 
shoved off only to discover that there were no paddles 
in it. He drifted quite a long ways to the left before 
he reached the east bank, and then he and the men with 
him were almost in the line of direct fire from the Jerry 
ack-ack gun. ‘They crawled along the river bank to the 
right for quite a ways before they could stand up and 
return to the rest of the company. The third platoon 
came last, and by this time, fire was getting quite heavy. 
John Steele was wounded when hit in the leg with a 
20mm ack-ack round. 

There were supposed to be engineers to cross with us 
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in each boat, but by the time we were ready to cross they 
were mostly all worn out and were nearby on each side 
of the river but none of them crossed with us. Jerry 
prisoners paddled the boats back to the west side of the 
river and then were evacuated to the rear. Some of the 
prisoners were actually helping our men when they hit 
the east bank. The prisoners would pull the boats to 
shore and then help the men out. 

Once across the river, the worst of the deal was behind 
us. The company moved along the river to the right to- 
ward a group of houses. Here we stopped for an hour 
or so to catch our breaths and reorganize. To get in- 
doors away from the high angle enemy fire was just an- 
other good reason to get a rest. These houses were a 
part of the town of Neesen. Actually we were at the 
Porta Westfalica, about three miles south of Minden. 

At this point the entire second battalion was located 
in these houses together along the river bank. H Com- 
pany’s heavy mortars were located to the right of the 
houses, away from the river. The medics came across 
and moved into the house where our fourth platoon was 
resting. The other rifle companies were scattered out in 
the group of houses both sides of our company. 

The little town, which we were to clean up, consisted 
of a few streets and a railroad track, all running parallel 
to the river. The railroad was a couple of hundred yards 
from the river where we crossed it, but near the houses, 
it was closer. Behind the railroad were two streets lined 
with houses, both parallel to the railroad and running 
generally north and south. 

The second platoon started out, the rest of the com- 
pany following. They crossed the tracks near a house 
where we had gathered a great number of prisoners. 
The company, following F Company, then turned left 
and went north along the first street past the railroad. 
Passing about three blocks, no resistance was encounter- 
ed and no prisoners were taken. At this point the lead 
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scouts, Dammen and Fanning, sighted some enemy troops 
dug in on a ridge some three hundred yards to our front. 
A lot of them were still moving about above ground. 
Intelligence on this was forwarded to the company com- 
mander, and he had the machine guns brought up. With 
the BARs, the machine guns managed to pin down the 
enemy. 'The leading scouts managed to reach a point 
about fifty yards from the nearest enemy holes and on 
the nearer side of a building between them. Lt. Horan 
came up at this point to investigate the situation. Lt. 
Jenkins, after calling back for instructions, told his men 
to stay in a building until they could determine what 
was happening. 

Here one of the men called to the Germans to sur- 
render. Five of them came down the hill to give up. 
Then we had one of them call on some of his buddies in 
an underpass about one hundred yards to our front and 
ask them to surrender, but they replied with small arms 
fire. Lt. Jenkins sent Kraus and Spano to observe along 
the open ground between the second platoon and the 
river. The forward elements of the platoon kept popping 
away at the enemy with small arms and rifle grenades. 
Lt. Horan tried to zero in his 60mm mortars on the un- 
derpass and after he succeeded, he held his fire. Before 
this the Germans had been lobbing panzerfausts and 
grenades into our midst and had wounded Steve Nagel, 
the company interpreter. 

About this time it was decided to swing the first pla- 
toon to the left and up the railroad track toward the 
underpass. They were moving among a group of houses 
on the left of the railroad, and along a siding. Jimmy 
Graham walked into the last house on the left and came 
out with a haul of twenty Jerries. Some of the men were 
Pinned down by fire from the underpass, so they got 
behind some freight cars on the siding. After the situa- 
tion was considered, it was decided that the platoon was 
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to clear out these Germans. Before this was tried, the 
Germans had left. 

Ries and Healey were sent around to contact the first 
platoon. Having accomplished this, Ries called from the 
underpass for the second platoon. They moved up, the 
first and third platoons falling in behind them. As we 
proceeded beyond the underpass, we took thirteen prison- 
ers. By this time the ack-ack and screaming mimis that 
had been bursting to the right of the second platoon 
stopped completely. The company reorganized and moved 
nine hundred yards across an open field to a place where 
we stopped for the night. The little village where we 
established our defensive position was our objective for 
the day. 

Our positions around Lerbeck, the village we were de- 
fending, were quite stretched out. The first platoon was 
in the center, the second on the left just to the right of 
the tracks, and the third platoon and the mortar section 
on the right. All night we could hear the Germans try- 
ing to move their equipment out. The third platoon cap- 
tured five trucks loaded with bread, guns, ammunition, 
and other equipment. We had thought that the next 
town was held by the enemy, but all night vehicles were 
passing through our lines and going into it. 

This was the first combat we had seen since crossing 
the Rhine River. It also was the first combat in which 
the mortar section carried their new type mortar, an 
assault mortar. It was a very light weapon, consisting 
mainly of barrel. It had a small base plate which could 
be placed against anything solid for firing, there was a 
lanyard to fire it, in addition to the possibility of drop- 
ping the round in as with the old mortars. It could be 
fired almost horizontal. The mortar, however, was never 
used. It was hard to aim and depended on the steadiness 
of the gunner. The mortarmen liked the older mortars 
better, probably because they were more familiar with 
them. 
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Hannover 


Remaining in these positions for all of the next day, 
the men occupied themselves by looking through a Ger- 
man artillery train. There were many box cars and 
other cars equipped as quarters. On the train were sev- 
eral big railroad guns, 120mm weapons that had caused 
us considerable trouble the day before. There were a 
couple twenty-millimeter anti-aircraft guns to protect 
the train from air attacks. The train had been heavily 
shelled and straffed; many of the cars near the big guns 
had been burned out. 

The men looked through the train very closely. They 
found almost everything imaginable, except a discharge. 
They found champagne, beau coup wine, cheeses, sar- 
dines, and all sorts of canned goods. There was what 
we would call a PX car. In it were found box after box 
of cigars, candy, and other items. The candy was choco- 
late, semi-sweet, with a Walt Disney wrapper. In the 
barracks cars all sorts of souvenirs, such as uniforms, 
helmets, bayonets, pistols, and flags were found. 

Even though there were supposedly German troops in 
the next town to our front, a distance of several hundred 
yards, soldiers and civilians both looted the train and 
took what they wanted. Vehicles were constantly run- 
ning past through our lines toward the next town. One 
of the men, Shobe, got in the seat of some 20mm ack-ack 
guns on the train and accidentally shot off a barrage. 

During the first night we were across the Weser River, 
the engineers put up a Bailey Bridge which the tanks 
crossed at 0100 hours. For the first time we could 
breathe easily, for we now had some support in event of 
a counter-attack. About 0300 on April 8, some enemy 
bombers came over and tried to knock the bridge out. 
Being repulsed as they had keen before, they dived low 
and did some straffing. That same night some ME-109s 
came over and knocked out an English bridge further 
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down the river nearer Minden and forced the British to 
use our bridge. 

About 1000 April 8 the company moved to the far 
side of Minden to set up a defensive position. After set- 
ting up roadblocks, we learned that we were not to stay 
there. After a hot noon meal, we walked the longest five 
miles any of us remember to a place called Kleinenbre- 
men, arriving there about supper time. On the way, we 
stopped at one town for a while where two of the men 
found a fire truck and proceeded to get so interested in it 
that they did not notice when the company moved for- 
ward. 

That evening, after eating chow, we were loafing 
around our billets waiting for something to happen. It 
did, but suddenly. While we were standing there, the 
sky suddenly became full of tracers and explosions. For 
a while we couldn’t see what our anti-aircraft were 
shooting at, but eventually in the darkening sky we could 
see German planes. They started bombing our artillery 
which was right behind us. One of the enemy planes was 
hit and knocked down. 

There was a ridge on our right on which were sup- 
posedly some SS troops. The next morning we were to 
have gone to clear them out, but the advance on Han- 
nover was going so rapidly that we never started to 
eliminate them. We were told that there was a friendly 
unit beyond the Germans, and that they had been cut off 
when the Germans moved onto the ridge. 

In the morning of the next day the company moved 
down from its area near Kleinenbremen to a nearby 
village. Here the men got on tanks of the 771st tank 
battalion to lead the advance toward Hannover. We 
started off about 0900 hours, and after passing through 
several small towns and villages, about noon we came to 
a little village where we were held up. On the east side 
of town a small group of very young soldiers were man- 
ning an 88 that was firing into town. After some time, 
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we managed to get them to surrender. Then we piled 
back onto our tanks and started again. That night we 
were in Lathwehren, where we slept in some very nice 
buildings. 

That long day’s ride on those tanks was quite an expe- 
rience for us. We crowded around over the motor be- 
hind the turret. Every time the tank would go around 
a corner, it would just about throw someone off. The 
men had to hang on very tight because of the jerky 
way the tanks slid around the turns. We moved along 
about as fast as the Shermans could move, so that no 
one could draw a bead on us if they were there. Every 
town we went through had white flags flying from every 
house so that we wouldn’t start shooting. People in the 
little villages stood along the road and watched us as we 
whizzed past. Besides the German civilians, there were 
many slave laborers and prisoners who had just been 
released as we came roaring east. They were all crowd- 
ing onto the highways and starting the long trek home. 
These people all waved and yelled to us, happy at last 
that the Nazis were vanquished. 

In Lathwehren that night, we found a big German 
stock of shoes and eggs. The shoes we distributed to the 
needy slave laborers, who went wild with joy. The eggs 
we turned over to our kitchen, after we had had what 
we wanted of them. About dark some enemy planes 
came near and our anti-aircraft guns started firing. 
From a bad experience here, we learned to stay indoors 
when enemy planes were overhead. A 90mm shell, fail- 
ing to explode in the air, landed on the road in the midst 
of a group of H Company men. Twelve were wounded, 
some very seriously. 

After signing the payroll that night, we turned in to 
get what little sleep we could. At midnight we got up, 
received an orientation about our operation, and then 
gathered up our equipment. After eating a hot meal, 
consisting of hard-boiled eggs and coffee, we moved out 
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about 0200 on the approach to Hannover. Our company 
led the battalion on the march, covering the nine miles 
to the outskirts of the city in about four hours. 

As we advanced down the road, a battery of our own 
105mm howitzers cut loose right over our heads and 
scared half the life out of all of us. In the next town, E 
Company tagged on behind our column. Here we passed 
E Company’s outposts and also picked up a patrol that 
E Company had sent out. This patrol had come back 
with three prisoners, one of which we used as a guide 
to lead our advance. The company then moved on, pick- 
ing up a few prisoners as it advanced. At the second 
town on the route, we ran into the German outposts. 
The prisoner we had talked to the men at the outpost 
and convinced them that the best thing they could do 
was to surrender. Here we picked up about forty more 
Germans. Milo Sandvig pulled a rather startled German 
officer out of a foxhole near here, and we decided to use 
him to lead us instead of the enlisted man whom we had. 

After crossing a railroad five miles east of the second 
town, we advanced another hundred yards and then de- 
cided to send out a reconnaisance patrol with Owens. 
The patrol went about another hundred yards to where 
some Germans in holes to their right called out to halt. 
The German officer called to the entrenched troops and 
told them that these were American troops with him and 
asked them to surrender. Since it was just beginning to 
get light and there was a heavy fog, it was hard to see 
what was going on. Then the officer made a break. He 
knocked the gun out of Thomason’s hands and took off. 
Some of the patrol pulled back and deployed around 
some houses on the right of the road. Firing commenced 
and the patrol joined the rest of the third platoon firing 
toward the enemy. Most of the company crossed a sec- 
ond railroad and deployed behind the third platoon. The 
mortars set up in the yard at an apartment building west 
of the railroad. 
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The third platoon men, or some of them at least, 
thought they were surrounded. Several of them got into 
a house just east of the railroad. Forgotson, of H Com- 
pany, directed heavy mortar fire from one of the houses. 
He had his fire falling almost on our positions. “Bring 
it in fifty more,” the men would hear him say, and then 
shudder since it was almost on them then. A German 
bazooka hit the roof near Forgotson, but before the 
smoke had cleared his head was sticking through the 
hole observing the enemy. He noticed that the enemy 
were pulling back, and said, ‘“‘They’re pulling back; take 
it out fifty!” When we pushed through the area in an- 
other few minutes, we could see how murderous the mor- 
tar fire had been. Germans were lying’ everywhere. 

The company pushed on, passing a road turning to 
the right and circling around a sport park. Tanks, which 
we couldn’t get when we needed them to cope with the 
enemy a short time before, were there now leading us 
toward a bridge over the canal. Receiving direct mortar 
fire from the opposite side of the canal, they withdrew 
about fifty yards and then the lead tank poured fire into 
the enemy mortar position. One of the Jerries came run- 
ning out, and two others followed carrying a wounded 
comrade. The third platoon stayed there to defend the 
tanks; Fair’s squad eliminated four enemy bazookamen. 

The rest of the company, led by the second platoon, 
moved through a couple of houses toward the canal. 
Pichnarezyk fired a bazooka into a concrete shrapnel 
shelter, wounding two of the three German soldiers in it. 
In other buildings, ten prisoners were taken, and in a 
warehouse beside the canal were several displaced per- 
sons, mostly women, who stuffed us with German choco- 
late, cookies, and cigarettes. Around the warehouse, the 
company set up a defensive position to await further ord- 
ers. About half an hour later the company pulled back a- 
round to the left and crossed the canal into the main part 
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of Hannover by means of another bridge which had just 
been secured. 

From there on it was easy. The only trouble that we 
even expected to find were some tiger tanks that were 
reported to be in the city. We never saw them, though. 
Milo Sandvig, for being the first allied soldier to enter 
Hannover, where there were many French displaced per- 
sons, was recommended for the Croix de Guerre. 

After crossing the canal into the main part of the 
city, we shouldered our weapons and marched single file 
up the streets. The civilians were all crowded onto the 
streets and watched us come in. It seemed quite a 
strange situation since only a few minutes before we had 
been having a fight with the Germans entrenched before 
the city. The people looked at us with a certain awe, 
but again they admired us in a way because we were the 
victorious soldiers. 

Everything in Hannover was disorganized. The dis- 
placed persons and the civilians alike were looting stores, 
shops, and warehouses everywhere. Anything that was 
neither too heavy nor fastened down was liable to be 
carried off. The displaced persons and slave laborers 
were free after long years of serving their masters for 
poor wages, little food, and almost no clothing. There 
were large sections of the city with neither electricity 
nor water. Buildings were battered and many were un- 
usable. 

That first noon, we occupied apartments and rested a 
while until orders could come. We managed to heat our 
*“K” rations on stoves, and even slept a little. Later we 
moved south almost to the edge of town, and were told 
to get prepared to spend the night there, but soon there- 
after we moved again to another part of the city. Hot 
chow was prepared for us and brought up by about 1800 
hours. The kitchen occupied a building near the rest of 
the company. That night we slept all together, in a 
group of adjacent apartments. If the enemy had at- 
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tempted to make a sizable bid to reoccupy the city that 
night, he probably could have done so without too much 
trouble. It was true that the troops dug in around the 
city, but they were spread so thin over a big area that 
any attack must surely have succeeded. Many men were 
quite happy from the liquor they found, and no one in 
the entire regiment seemed to care what happened. 

Our attack against Hannover went considerably easier 
than we had dared to hope. There was only a short skir- 
mish, violent that it was, before we entered the city. 
Our casualties were very light. About five men were 
wounded, and the company commander. Capt. (then 1st 
Lt.) Gantenbein received a wrist injury, when an en- 
emy bullet hit him. Refusing to leave the company, he 
was later awarded the Silver Star for staying with his 
men and leading them into the city. 

Staying in Hannover for almost two weeks, we did a 
lot of guard duty at various places in the city and moved 
around quite a bit. At first the company was spread out 
along a railroad, guarding underpasses against sabotage. 
Then the company congregated together near the center 
of the city. Living here for about a week, we sent four- 
man patrols roving around the central part of the city. 

Hannover was a badly torn up place. The main streets 
and the main business district were mere piles of rub- 
ble. The buildings that once must have been fine struc- 
tures, were now either burned-out shells or just a few 
half destroyed walls. ‘The Hotel Kastens, supposedly one 
of the finest in Germany, was nothing more than a front. 
Many streets were impassable; others had only a small 
lane down the center cleared. Most of the damage had 
been done by air attacks, although there were places 
where our artillery preparation of the night before we 
moved into the city had done considerable damage. 

But there were some enjoyable things that neither the 
bombs nor artillery shells seemed to harm. One was the 
tremendous supply of wine, food, and schnapps. Many 
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of the houses had their own supply of drinks, and the 
men helped themselves. Some men were on detail guard- 
ing wine and beer cellars. Usually when this happened 
the cellars were short some when the men were relieved. 
The second enjoyable thing in Hannover were the num- 
erous frauleins. At that time, the non-fraternization ban 
was in effect, but that did not stop the men. After fac- 
ing enemy bullets, a little order from some rear-echelon 
headquarters did not worry the men very much. 

While we were in Hannover, we heard the sad news 
of the death of President Roosevelt. The radio on the 
13th announced the fact, adding it had happened on the 
12th. At first, no one could grasp the significance of this 
news, but soon the light came. The men considered that 
it was just too bad, but that there was nothing to do 
about it unless it was to win the war quicker. Then we 
started talking about the situation at home and wonder- 
ed how the new President would make out. 


The Elbe River 


On the evening of April 23, the company left Han- 
nover on trucks, travelling 125 miles to Gartow. Arriv- 
ing there early the next morning, we took over a defen- 
Sive position outside the village. Our company relieved 
the 335th’s I Company, which had been rather badly 
mauled during a counterattack the night before. We were 
at that time about three miles from the Elbe River, but 
we could not yet see it. 

At Gartow the riflemen occupied foxholes during the 
nights and the machine gunners kept an outpost near a 
road leading to the next town. The mortar section ran 
patrols out past the machine gunners to make contact 
with E Company. Contact was made by yelling through 
the fog to someone on the opposite bank of a stream. 

The only thing that is really worth mentioning about 
what we saw or did at Gartow is what we saw, or thought 
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we saw, east of the Elbe River. Several nights we saw 
flares being fired a long ways away to the east. This was 
the first we had seen of any Russian action. Before this, 
our only knowledge of the Allies to the east was what we 
heard on the radio. We had realized slightly that they 
were helping us or that we were helping them. Now, 
however, they were real. We could see them or rather 
we could see their flares and hear their guns. 

On the 26th the company moved in two hours about 
thirty-five miles to Hindenburg. Here the kitchen set up 
and we had three hot meals. That night the men played 
catch in the street or in a pasture behind one of the 
barns. The houses we moved into were small and there 
were few beds. The men hauled straw in and used it for 
beds. Hindenburg wasn’t much of a town, and we only 
stayed there one night. All the time we were there 
vehicles of both our regiment and the 405th regiment of 
the 102nd Infantry Division kept racing past. 

The next day the company moved into positions on the 
Elbe River, relieving elements of the 405th Infantry. 
The first and second platoons were spread over a wide 
frontage along the river. The machine gun section was 
the first platoon and the mortar section was set up near 
the second platoon. The third platoon meanwhile main- 
tained a four-man patrol between the first and second 
platoons. The two rifle platoons on the river had a miser- 
able set up. The men had to spend all the nights in their 
foxholes, which were miserably cold. During the day only 
a few men were required to remain in the foxholes, but 
chow call every few hours interrupted the sleep of the 
others. 

After a few days, during which only battalion head- 
quarters intelligence section and the engineers were al- 
lowed to cross the river, we were finally allowed to go 
across into Sandauerholz. The engineers and intelligence 
section troops picked up what souvenirs they could -find 
before we, the front line troops, were allowed to get 
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there. However, we did all right for ourselves. Many 
men acquired all kinds of pistols, watches, etc., from 
enemy soldiers who were trading most anything for a 
ride across the river to get away from the Russian 
troops. 

In front of the second platoon’s position, the Germans 
were coming across the river as fast as they could. They 
had only one small boat, but it was busy all the time. 
Others were so impatient that they pushed logs into the 
water and came across to our side on them. Others even 
swam. They were very anxious to get away from the 
Russians, and with good reason, too. The closer the Rus- 
sians came, the more the Germans swarmed across the 
river. They were not all soldiers, either. Many civilians 
were running from the Red Army. As the soldiers came 
to the dike about five hundred yards from the river, the 
second platoon men or mortar section men would take 
them prisoners, search them, and keep what they wanted 
(watches, cameras, field glasses mostly). They main- 
tained they left their weapons on the east side of the 
river so they would not be burdened with them. As the 
men came in, they were put in a basement under the 
second platoon’s house and a guard put over them. Any 
civilians were allowed to go on farther back. Many of 
the men were wet and cold from swimming the river or 
using logs. They were warmed near a stove in the base- 
ment. The mortar section even had to get some clothes 
for one soldier who was so anxious to get away that he 
swam across the river without his clothes. 

All this while we could hear the Russian artillery gett- 
ing closer and closer. At night there were many flares. 
Then one day, small arms and machine gun fire could be 
heard. This was the last desperate fight that the Jerries 
put up before the Russians reached the river. Then the 
firing ended; the Russians were across the river from us 
and for us there was no more fighting to be done. 

A day or so later, word came early one morning that 
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the war was over. The men went around telling each 
other, awakening those who were asleep. The next day 
it was discovered that the war was not over, that it was 
all a big mistake. We later decided that the news must 
have been the surrender of all the troops in the north. 
At any rate, it made no difference to us. We had already 
quit fighting. As a matter of fact, we had done no fight- 
ing since the day we attacked Hannover, April 10. We 
had been in foxholes, but there was not a single incident 
that might by any stretch of the imagination be called 
fighting. 

On the morning of May 3, the company traveled about 
forty-five miles to Langendorf, a village north of Dan- 
nenberg. There our regiment relieved elements of the 
29th Infantry Division which had fought a hard action 
there. The entire area was heavily mined with magnetic 
mines. It was bad business to get off the beated paths in 
that vicinity. The men didn’t dig in here, but the pla- 
toons put observation posts in the houses from which 
they could overlook the river. The fourth platoon ran 
patrols during the nights to the next town to the right 
to contact F Company. The kitchen was in a farmhouse 
in the town, and we all ate in the courtyard. 

It was here at Langendorf that we first put aside our 
steel helmets and wore only the liners. That was only 
the first of a series of changes, some good and some bad. 
We certainly didn’t like the idea of having to do calis- 
thenics and close order drill again. We were supposed to 
keep our uniform in tip top shape, and to start saluting 
again. It was a triffle hard to keep our uniforms clean, 
especially since we had only one at that time and we had 
no way to wash it. As for the saluting, we had been in 
the habit of passing our officers without saluting that it 
now was awkward. Calling the officers, “Lieutenant”’ was 
a triffle hard to do again, especially since we had been 
calling them by their nicknames all through combat. 

On the morning of May 7, we moved to Meetschow 
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and on the day after that the company moved again, this 
time to Gorleben. The move to Gorleben was only two 
miles, but we rode trucks. We were really having it soft 
after the long months of hard fighting. In Gorleben, we 
took over from other elements of the 84th Division and 
moved into houses. Almost everyone had a bed to sleep 
in, a thing almost unthought of two months before. The 
kitchen was set up in a beer hall, and the company ate 
at tables instead of in the open as we had been accustom- 
ed. The supply section had a building to itself, and each 
platoon was in a separate house. 

Here the men went fishing and swimming in the Elbe 
River, when they had the opportunity. The weather was 
hot and dry, and the river, even though it was cold, was 
very refreshing. It was only about ten minutes walk 
from our quarters to the river, and many took the op- 
portunity to swim and fish. In those days, we were not 
having any training, and our only work was watching 
prisoners, of whom there were many. 


V.E. 


On the day after we got to Gorleben, the best news 
we had heard for a long, long time came. Our part of 
the war was finished. The Germans had surrendered un- 
conditionally and had signed the surrender terms at 
General Eisenhower’s Headquarters. That was a happy 
day for us. It is impossible to tell just how happy the 
men felt at that time. There was only one sobering 
thought. Many of us would have to be shipped to the 
Pacific to help finish that war, also. It later developed 
that the Pacific War ended before we had a chance to get 
there, but we were quite concerned with that possibility 
at the end of the war in Europe. 

At Gorleben, our company had a large encampment 
of German prisoners which we had to watch. When we 
first arrived in Gorleben, there were no fences or even 
wires around them. They could easily enough have taken 
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off if they so desired. At first we stationed guards with 
machine guns and BARs around the Germans, but after 
a few days we managed to get them to build a stockade. 
The Germans themselves surveyed the land and lined up 
the fences. They had nothing with which to work except 
a sight from an artillery piece, but they did a good job. 
For days on end, some of our men had details of as many 
as two hundred Germans out from the camp working on 
the new fences. Woods had to be cut from the fencelines 
for about fifteen yards on each side. Posts had to be cut 
and placed into position. 'The camp when finished was a 
big one, covering a couple square kilometers. The fences 
were about a thousand yards long on the ends and about 
two thousand yards long on the sides. The posts were 
twelve feet high, and on them were strung six strands of 
barbed wire. At the corners, and at various intervals 
along the sides, we had the Germans put up towers, from 
which we could see all sections of the fence. On these 
towers We had either a machine gun or a BAR. 

All during the days that this stockade was being built, 
we had to have some men on detail guarding the area 
where the prisoners were encamped while the new place 
was being built. Other men had to escort details of men 
going after water to wash and drink. A few men had to 
escort trucks of prisoners who were going out into the 
woods to get firewood or wood for shelters. Other trucks 
went after rations. All we really had to do was to guard 
the Germans; they did the hard labor. Nevertheless, it 
was tiring for us. We put in long hours in the hot 
weather. To add to this, the ground was dusty and every 
gust of wind whipped dirt into our faces. 

But our life there was not all bad. There were movies 
to which we could go at battalion or regiment, providing 
we could get the transportation. Our quarters were 
cleaned by details of two or three German prisoners. 
These men also washed and ironed our uniforms. (We 
received a second uniform there). While there, we were 
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shown a movie about the redeployment of troops to the 
United States and to the Pacific. We were all trying to 
figure out just where we stood on this point deal, and all 
decided that it wasn’t good enough. We all felt that there 
should have been some points for our combat infantry 
badges, but that didn’t help matters. 

During the time we were here, we had a fairly good 
look at the Russian soldiers. Many of them came across 
the river to visit us and to attempt to talk to us. They 
brought some things they hoped to trade for some Amer- 
ican item that might appeal to them. Several of our men 
came away from there with fur caps, Russian pistols, or 
other souvenirs of the Russians. 

A few of our men had the opportunity to cross the 
_ Elbe River with General Bolling to visit the Russians in 
their sector. The men all came back with quite a tale to 
tell. The Russians met them when they crossed the river, 
and took them to their headquarters. The Russian outfit 
was a cavalry outfit, and was lined up for a parade when 
the Yanks got there. The Russian on his horse was very 
colorful, wearing khaki uniforms with a cape which had 
a yellow lining. Then the officers went their way and 
the enlisted men went to eat with the Russian enlisted 
men. 

At dinner, which was more of a banquet, there were 
many toasts in vodka. The Russians always liked to have 
vodka with their meals, and at this occasion they drank 
toasts to everything they could think of. Some of our 
men got tipsy with the drink, but the Russians said that 
they must eat when they drink it. The boys who did eat 
didn’t feel the vodka half so much as the others. The 
men were taken for a ride through the sector by some 
of their hosts and thought that they would never get 
back. The cars whizzed along the roads, not even slow- 
ing for the corners. And then they met some Russian 
WACs who were acting as military police. The men re- 
turned late at night, feeling happy and very tired. 
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CHAPTER X 
OCCUPATION 


Now began our duties as an occupation outfit. We left 
Gorleben on the 18th of May for Schellerten. Schellerten 
was located southeast of Hannover and about equally dis- 
tant from both Hannover and Brunswick. In Scheller- 
ten, the platoons all established themselves as well as 
they could in the houses which were appropriated for 
the purpose. The kitchen was put in a school house and 
tables and chairs were brought from a beer hall farther 
up a hill. | 

On Monday, May 21, some cf the men went off to 
Peine to supervise displaced persons Camp Buffalo. Here 
the second platoon was to do the majority of the guard 
duty while Lt. Horan and a detail of men he had chosen 
were to supervise the camp. In the detail which Lt. 
Horan took to 'Peine with him to help run the camp were 
several men who could speak the languages of the in- 
mates and some other men who were for other jobs. His 
interpreters were Schneider (who spoke German), Ko- 
ziel (Polish), Pavlovich (Russian), and Valente (Ital- 
ian). Those whom the lieutenant took for supervisory 
jobs were Hohn, Rhodes, Matson, White, and a few 
others. 

The majority of the displaced persons in this camp 
were Russians, who numbered several hundred. There 
were also about eighty Italians and about sixty Poles. 
For good measure there was one Hungarian. The camp 
consisted of numerous temporary shelters, none of which 
had any running water. 'They were all sadly dilapidated 
and battered. The camp on the whole was a terrible 
mess. The fact that a good number of the inmates, both 
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men and women, were drunk most of the time didn’t im- 
prove the situation. Apparently all those years of Ger- 
man imprisonment and slave labor had done its share of 
degenerating these people. The Russians left the first day 
we were there, riding a short distance on trucks and 
then boarding trains to return to their homeland. 

Our men stayed there only about three days and then 
returned to the company. In the meantime the company 
C. P. had moved from Schellerten to Garmissen and then 
again to Ashtedt. The four platoons were scattered out 
in different localities pulling guard on sugar factories 
and various other buildings that needed guarding. 

On May 30, the company assembled and trucked the 
forty-two miles to Hameln. This lovely little town on the 
Weser River is no doubt remembered as the place where 
the Pied Piper was supposed to have lured the children 
into the mountain, when the town elders refused to pay 
him for killing all the rats. There were two movie houses 
in this little town, and also a very fine athletic field. 
We played two softball games there with H Company in 
the new Battalion league. Charlies Cox, our first Serge- 
ant, pitched us to a 83—1 victory and we lost the second 
game by a 5—4 score. There were some other little 
pleasures we indulged in while we were in Hameln. There 
was a fine swimming pool there and we all had a good 
opportunity to do some swimming. 

On June 5, we entrucked again and moved to Bruhl, 
south of Mannheim. Negotiating the 282 miles in about 
fifteen hours, we were dead tired when we finally ar- 
rived that evening. Our route had carried us across the 
Weser River at Hameln, south to Kassel, then along the 
autobahn through Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Mann- 
heim. 

During the short time we were at Bruhl, three men, 
Barc, Walls, and Liszewski, left us for a short time to 
be cadre to train the new men in the regiment at R 
Company, our regiment’s provisional training company. 
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In the line of amusements or entertainments, there was 
a gravel pit where the men went to go swimming. Many 
men went into Heidelberg on passes, where they took in 
all the impressive sights around that beautiful university 
city. 

On Thursday, June 14, we walked about five and one- 
half miles to Hockenheim. The company moved into dif- 
ferent houses along onc street and established its routine. 
Every morning there were calisthentics and close order 
drill with which we had to put up. After that generally 
there was an orientation or possibly some small training 
problem to do. Always we were kept doing something 
that we all thought silly or stupid. 

Besides all this training, we had some more pleasant 
things, too. Charlies Cox pitched a one-hit, 2—0 ball 
game at H Company while here to help us win the bat- 
talion softball title. The men who played on the com- 
pany team were Joe Molinari, Red Hamrick, Garland 
Owens, Charlie Hale, Wally Servatius, Eugene Rose, Do- 
minic Deddo, John Brehm, George Walls, Walter Vaughn, 
Larry Laut (the holder of the team’s highest batting 
average), Eugene Buytas, Joe Stewart, Elmer Haas, 
Harold Barner, Walter Barc, Clarence Mallett, Lloyd 
Lytle, and, of course, Charles Cox. Then, too, there were 
rabid fans Milo Sandvig and Horace Webb. The club 
eventually finished third in the regimental tournament, 
an 8—3 win over K Company clinching the spot. 

On the 21st of June, the company moved across town 
to better quarters than they had had at first. Here the 
training schedule was carried on. The sports schedule 
began to include more sports than the original softball. 
Norman Reece won the division archery contest. At the 
division track meet, Matson captured third place in the 
220-yard dash after finishing second in the regimental 
meet. John Kohler and Harold Barner took second and 
third respectively in the regimental javelin throw. G 
Company had three men on the relay team that took sec- 
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ond place in the regimental 440 yard relay. Leo Fair 
and Jim Rupp were out for tennis and went to Mann- 
heim quite often with the men out for track to work out. 
George Walls, winner of the Inaugural Professional Golf 
Title in 1943, went to Nancy, France, to enter a tourna- 
ment but unfortunately came down with a bad cold. 

On the 4th of July, everyone in the company “volun- 
teered” to go to the 84th Division track meet in Mann- 
heim, with G Company accomplishments already report- 
ed. To start the ceremonies, a big 48-gun salute was 
fired at the stadium by a battery of the division’s artil- 
lery. General Bolling and his entire staff were present 
for the ceremonies that day. After the track meet, 
which was won by the 333rd Regiment, the 84th Division 
baseball team defeated the 65th Infantry Regiment team 
by a 4—3 score. 

There were a few in the company who were expert 
enough at baseball or softball to have the opportunity to 
play for higher echelon teams. Hamrick played baseball 
on the regimental team and then later on the division 
team. Molinari and Servatius also played on the regi- 
mental baseball team. Rose, Vaughn, and Deddo were on 
temporary duty with regiment to play softball on the 
regimental softball team. 

As usual, when the company moved to the other end 
of the town, we made the routine new acquaintances and 
settled down to the same old training schedule. It is al- 
most needless to describe the feelings of the men because 
of the training schedule. We were combat veterans and 
yet we were receiving the training which we had re- 
ceived in the United States before coming overseas. But 
there were other things to do besides the training. In 
Hockenheim the battalion had an enlisted men’s club 
(and an officer’s club) where the men could drown their 
sorrows a little. The men sat around tables, drinking 
wine (two marks a glass) and beer (one mark a glass) 
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and complaining about the tragic mail situation or about 
the uncalled for training schedule. 

One night the company even had a party. Lts. Gan- 
tenbein, Horan, and Mall arranged for the hall with the 
proprietor who was to get what beer and wine was left. 
Douglas Bora, Sandy Rhodes, Romie Cole, Horace Webb, 
Robert Kleitchas, Ed Weber, and Frank Juarez worked 
together and got up a little entertainment for the party. 
After working on this all week, it was never given since 
everyone was a little happy and more interested anyway 
in dancing and talking a little with the Polish girls who 
were present at the party. Dance music was provided by 
the regimental band, the ‘‘Esquires’” and a good time was 
had by all. 

There was quite a story to the Polish business. The 
Polish displaced persons, both male and female, were 
located in a large building in the center of Hockenheim. 
Guards were provided by a different company in the bat- 
talion every day to stand guard near the entrances to the 
camp. Their main mission was to keep order among the 
Poles, the Germans, and the GIs. Even after we moved 
to Reilingen, we had to continue to supply guards for 
the Poles. 

Our guard duty was quite heavy. After we moved to 
Reilingen we had to return to Hockenheim every fourth 
day to post a guard. There were twenty-five men re- 
quired every day for the guard. At 1700 each afternoon 
the O.D. had a formal guard mount and then had the 
guard posted. Usually the third relief was not relieved 
until it had been on guard an extra fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Besides this guard, while the company was still 
in Hockenheim, the first platoon and the fourth platoon 
had to stand guard for a ten-day period on the autobahn 
outside of Reilingen. 

In Hockenheim, a few of the more ambitious men got 
together and decided to have a company newspaper. 
After one edition of the “George Gazette” had come off 
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the press, the publication died as easily as it had started. 
There was some sort of red tape about papers having to 
be checked at some headquarters, which discouraged any 
further attempts in that direction. 

On Thursday, July 19, the company moved to Reilin- 
gen, a distance of about two miles. We had to vacate our 
billets on Karlsruher Strasse in Hockenheim when Regi- 
ment moved into them after being evicted from their 
quarters in Schwetzigen by Seventh Army order. Our 
living quarters were considerably poorer than the houses 
we had just vacated. There were virtually no washing 
facilities in our billets in Reilingen. Our best opportunity 
to clean up was to hitch-hike to Hockenheim to an en- 
gineer’s outfit where there was a shower room. There 
was also a critical shortage of ODs, combat boots, and 
helmet liners, and the men howled. 

But some of the men did try to do a little for morale, 
and succeeded to a large extent. With the backing of the 
company officers, some of the men set about fixing up a 
large German beer hall in Reilingen as a club for the 
men in the company. The men who worked on the pro- 
ject, Jimmy Graham, Joe Stewart, George Walls, George 
Tilles, Carl Steele, Dale Kind, and John Kohler, fixed up 
a large bar across one end of the room and rebuilt a 
stage at the other end of the room. Down the center 
was a dance floor around which were tables on a raised 
section of the floor. The men acquired some beautiful 
blue curtains for the stage and painted the walls to blend 
with the curtains. On the wall above the bar were paint- 
ed several dancing characters. Around the sides of the 
room was painted some music. Finally the club opened 
on August 3, and we had a party with the music provided 
by some German musicians. Every week thereafter until 
we left Reilingen there was a party. On the second Fri- 
day, we had the “Esquires” to play for us and we had a 
fine time. The fraternization rule having been relaxed 
somewhat, a few frauleins were brought in to the party. 
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Many wouldn’t come because some of the German young 
men had threatened to cut their hair off if they associ- 
ated with the American soldiers. This was a case of 
P iicidae And if I’m seen with someone else, it’s just some- 
one to dance with... ” 

On Saturday and Sunday, July 21 and 22, our company 
took part in the raiding that the entire division was pull- 
ing off in its area. On Saturday, we combed Reilingen 
for whatever we thought might be contraband material. 
We checked to see that everyone possessed passes, and 
searched every house for weapons, ammunition, or other 
equipment that might be contrary to orders of the Mili- 
tary Government. Saturday evening, one relief went to 
Plankstadt and performed the same operation. The other 
relief went the next morning to Schwetzigen to do the 
same thing. In Schwetzigen, we were helped by parties 
from each of the other companies in the battalion. Our 
haul of loot included some SS men, some GI equipment, 
and some few enemy weapons and books that were 
strictly non-SOP. 

Thursday, July 26, was a big day for the 84th Division. 
President Truman, who was at that time attending the 
Potsdam Conference, was in our neighborhood during a 
recess in the meetings. The President, with Secretary of 
State James Byrnes, General Eisenhower, and other 
members of the President’s retinue, reviewed the divi- 
sion. Our company, along with the rest of the division, 
lined up along the road leading from division headquar- 
ters in Weinheim to the autobahn near Mannheim. Hav- 
ing been posted at four yard intervals at about 1100 
hours, we sweltered in the hot, shadeless sun for a couple 
hours before the Presidential party went past. The 
President finally came, preceeded by a group of mili- 
tary police and a string of armored vehicles and several 
civilian cars with numerous brass hats and other digni- 
taries. The President was standing in an open car, look- 
ing over all the troops lining the road as he passed. The 
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men came to present arms by platoon order as the Presi- 
dent approached. The weapons, both big and small, on 
the vehicles in the convoy were unsheathed and were all 
manned by no one lower in rank than a second lieutenant. 

While we were in Reinlingen, we had the opportunity 
to attend a couple of very good shows. Jack Benney’s 
show with Larry Adler, Ingrid Bergman, and Martha 
Tilton came around our way and we went to see it at 
Morris Stadium at Heidelberg. Morris Stadium was a 
big outdoor amphitheatre on the mountainside just out- 
side of Heidelberg. The show was really a prima show, 
and it was well worth the effort exerted in getting to it. 

A week before that, we had the opportunity to go to 
the same place to see a fistic exhibition put on for the 
GIs by Billy Conn and his troupe. Conn fought in two 
exhibitions for our benefit and put a wonderful demon- 
stration of his boxing prowess. 

A third choice morsel of entertainment was given to 
in the Stadt Theatre in Heidelberg. Here the 84th Divi- 
sion put on a show of its own, entitled “It’s All Yours.” 
The players were all members of our division and it was 
written and directed by an all Railsplitter team. It was 
quite a show, and probably one of the most successful 
division shows in the E.T.O. 

While we were in Reilingen, a small group of men 
spent considerable effort and time in making a softball 
field for the company on a soccer field not far outside 
the village. The field, named after 2nd Lt. Charles I. 
McCaskey, Jr., was used whenever there were enough 
men with ambition to get out and play. 'The platoons 
played several ball games with each other, and there was 
quite a rivalry to decide which platoon had the best 
team. There still seems to be some doubt; both the first 
and third platoons claim the title. 

A day room was fixed up under the direction of Lt. 
Lewis. In it were two ping-pong tables, checker and 
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chess games, numerous books and magazines, a couple 
of writing tables, and a radio. Once the day room traded 
quarters with the dining room because it was decided 
that the day room had more room than it needed and 
the dining room hadn’t enough. The day room served as 
a good place to have various meetings of all kinds and 
as a good place to get paid. 

While the company was in Reilingen, about three 
o’clock on Friday afternoon, August 10, we learned of 
the news that we had been waiting for since May 9. 
Slightly more than three months after the Germans had 
surrendered tc the allies in Europe, the Japanese offered 
to surrender according to the terms of the recent Pots- 
dam Proclamation. That week-end we were really sweat- 
ing out Japan’s reaction to our reply with its reserva- 
tion. Finally at 0100 hours, Wednesday, August 15, the 
news came through the usual diplomatic circles that we 
wanted to hear. In the capitals of the United States, 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, China the announcement was 
made simultaneously that Japan had surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. Peace had finally come after the long years 
of war. Many of the men gave prayers of thanksgiving, 
and thought of the boys who weren’t there on that great 
day. Two official holidays were proclaimed for the divi- 
sion, and everyone proceeded to have two days of celebra- 
tion and good times. 

This then is all we hzve to say. It started at Camp 
Howze, and now it was finished with only civilian life 
to which to look forward. War was hell. It was rough, 
it was dirty, it was grim, and it was tragic. We had 
laughs, and we had our troubles. We ate, worked, played, 
trained, slept, and fought together. And now we were 
finally to get home definitely to those we loved and re- 
sume where we had left off. Yes, this Army for us was 
all we explained in this volume, but it was about some 
real men; it was true; it was life. 
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Post Script 
(Added after our return to the United States.) 


On the 4th of September, the outfit entrucked once 
again and moved to a new area. We took over a sector 
from the 63rd Infantry Division when it moved to France 
on the way home. We arrived at our new home, Wer- 
theim on the Main, at about noon, and detrucked and 
lugged our equipment into an old school building. It was 
not long until we decided that that was no place for a 
nice respectable company like ours. We immediately con- 
fiscated some houses near the Tauber River, which also 
flowed through the town and established ourselves in 
better houses than we had been in for a long time. -Our 
kitchen was across the Tauber River, about ten minute’s 
walk from our billets. The company C.P. was in a large 
house in front of the other billets. The first, third, and 
part of the second platoons were in a group of apart- 
ment buildings behind the C.P. The rest of the second 
platoon, the fourth platoon, and the switchboard were 
located on a hill just north of the other platoons and 
closer to the mess hall. There was a company day room 
nearby and the officers quarters were located another 
block north along the Tauber where they lived very com- 
fortably. 

In Wertheim, we started out pulling a little guard, but 
as time went on, the guard got heavier. Many men left 
us while we were there to go home. Eventually, most of 
the men were posted in various farmhouses in the neigh- 
borhood to prevent the Poles from raiding in those areas. 
Many of the platoons were reduced to strengths of less 
than ten men. Most of the men who left went either to 
the 12th Armored Division or to the 36th Infantry Divi- 
sion. 'The others went to various miscellaneous clean-out 
forces throughout the E.T.O. Some few went to a ma- 
chine records unit in Rheims, and others went to engineer 
outfits and various services companies. Some few trans- 
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ferred to regiment of division headquarters to drive 
trucks, be cooks, or pull some other detail that needed 
pulling. 

During the time the company was in Wertheim, the 
division started its football schedule. Many of the men 
went to see the games when they were played at Mann- 
heim. The division had an excellent record for its season. 
It played eleven games during the year, eight in the 
Seventh Army League. In league play, the team lost 
only to the 3rd Infantry Regiment and tied once with 
the 100th Infantry Division. The big game of the season 
was played in Berlin against the 82nd Airborne Division. 
Many men from the division made the long trip to Berlin 
to see the game. It was the only game during the season 
to which men went that was not played in Mannheim. 
A special game was played on Tuesday, November 27, 
in Nuremburg against the second place team of the Third 
Army League, the First Infantry Division. A few of the 
men from the company went to that game, but not many 
were interested in travelling so far in the cold weather 
we were having at that time. 

During the time we were in Wertheim, the company 
carried on the basketball schedule that had just started 
before we moved from Reilingen. The company took a 
terrible shellacking from everyone who played them. The 
team won only one game, although it improved with 
every game it played. Every company gave us the old 
one-two. But the men out there playing did their best 
even if it wasn’t good enough. Crane managed the team, 
and he did a good job of it with what he had. The 
trouble was that we were just having too much guard 
duty to pull so that the men didn’t want to spend any 
other time for the company. They wanted the rest of 
their time for themselves. 

On November 1, the battalion moved from Wertheim 
to Eberbach, back on the Neckar River in the vicinity of 
Heidelberg. Here the company was across the river from 
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the rest of the battalion (except F Company) and the 
men had to use one of two ferries every time they wanted 
to cross the river. On the other side of the river were a 
couple of engineer outfits, the 59th Evacuation Hospital, 
and our battalion headquarters, E Company, and H Com- 
pany. Also across the water were the moving picture 
theatre and the Red Cross. This was the first time we 
had ever been in a town in which a Red Cross had been 
situated. It was here before we moved into the town, 
and we more or less took it over. 

The company was spread out considerably in Eber- 
bach, too. The company was very small when we first 
moved there; the four platoons managed to move into 
three buildings. ‘The company C.P. was on a hill over- 
looking the platoons, and the officers quarters were next 
to the C. P. The kitchen and supply room were located 
in one building about a ten minute’s walk up a gradual 
hill from the rest of the company. A day room, or more 
correctly a club, was situated near the kitchen where the 
men could buy some wine. It was not very good wine, 
but neverthelss it was wine. 

After about two weeks in Eberbach, the company be- 
gan to fill up again. Men came in from the 36th, 29th, 
78th Infantry Divisions and from various special units. 
Later, on November 28 and December 38, all the men in 
the company with 44 or less points were shipped out. 
The company began to take on an entirely new aspect. 
The men were all new and it was almost as if the few 
remaining men had joined a new outfit themselves. The 
new men had point scores of from 56-59. After we had 
shipped our own men out with those points, we thought 
that we were to be a 60-64 point outfit. Now it seemed 
that we had sold our own men down the river. 

We received several rumors along about the beginning 
of December. One of these rumors, which was reported 
to have come from “dependable sources,” said that we 
were to have a tentative ready date for moving of De- 
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cember 15, and so we began to get ready to leave. Per- 
sonnel sent down some forms to be filled out giving home 
addresses, names and addresses of nearest relatives, per- 
sons to be notified in case of emergency, beneficiaries, 
and the other questions that we had answered a million 
times since we had entered the Army if we had answered 
them once. It all seemed like a lot of extra work, but 
it had to be done. 

It was all too good to be true. We had hoped that 
when December 15 came we would actually be leaving 
Germany, but as usual in the Army, the report proved 
false. After spending another two weeks doing little or 
nothing, we finally received our orders. We packed up 
and left Eberbach on a train of forty-and-eights on De- 
cember 28, 1945. At 1000 hours, our train left the sta- 
tion in Eberbach and started toward Frankfurt and the 
coast. After a short run of an hour or so, word was re- 
ceived that a bridge ahead had been damaged and that 
our train could not cross. At 1800 hours we found our- 
selves back in Eberbach again, still waiting to start the 
long trip home. 

After more delays, the train started again but in the 
opposite direction from which we had gone in the morn- 
ing. Following the Neckar River southeastwards, the 
train eventually crossed it at Heidenheim and late that 
night crossed the Rhine River at Karlsruhe. Now we 
were moving along slowly, but without any delays. Stop- 
ping about twice a day for meals, everything seemed to 
be running on schedule. We had seventeen or eighteen 
men in each car and enough “K” rations to supplement 
our meals for the entire trip. But the situation wasn’t 
quite as good as it seemed. At 0300 hours on 30 Decem- 
ber our train pulled onto a siding and stayed there for 
seventeen hours. The trouble was that just ahead of us 
a couple of French freight trains had had a collision and 
had torn up the entire right-of-way, making it impossible 
for any other trains to pass. 
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We finally arrived in Le Havre about 1700 hours on 
31 December, considerably hungry (we had eaten our 
“K” rations while we were waiting for the tracks to be 
repaired), cold, and dirty. Being immediately put on 
trucks and hauled to Camp Phillip Morris, which was 
situated on a high, windy bluff about five miles from the 
port, we were assigned to some “winterized” tents which 
really had only a cold cement floor and a few beams to 
prevent the strong winds from blowing them down. Af- 
ter locating ourselves each a cot in one of those cold, 
dark tents, we went to the mess hall only to find that 
the food had all been eaten. Some energetic individuals 
finally found a mess hall in the next area that had enough 
food for us and we all ate as if we were starved. 

After a week at Camp Phillip Morris during which 
time all the company records were brought up to date, 
the company was trucked back to Le Havre and boarded 
the USAT Martime Victory on the afternoon of January 
7. Our voyage from Le Havre to the United States, 
which started the next noon, was terribly rough and 
rocky. Our ship was small and not very fast. The worst 
feature of the trip however was the fact that the weather 
decided to be rather nasty for the biggest share of the 
time. One day there was a terrific wind and rain storm 
during which our ship travelled only eighty-eight miles 
in twenty-four hours. The weather cleared on the seven- 
teenth and the ship traversed the remaining eight-hund- 
red miles to New York in two days. 

The USAT Maritime Victory docked at Statten Island 
at 1330 on January 19, 1946. It was fifteen months and 
twenty-one days from the time the unit had sailed from 
this same port. After waiting all afternoon for a couple 
of ferries, debarking began about dinner time. After 
dark the men were loaded onto the ferries and taken up 
the harbor, past the illuminated Statue of Liberty, and 
landed at the rail terminal in Jersey City at 1930 hours. 
Our train took us quickly to Camp Kilmer, where we 
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were met, lectured to, assigned barracks, and finally fed. 

The next day, 20 January, 1946, was the last for our 
battalion. All records were brought up to date by a team 
of men working all day. While most of the men were 
waiting around their barracks for something to happen, 
the battalion was deactivated. Company “G,” 335th In- 
fantry, 84th Division ceased to exist. 

Finally on January 21, we all started the last leg of 
the long trip from Germany to our homes. All during 
the day, groups of men were leaving by train and bus to 
go to their respective separation centers. Many good 
friends parted company here; a few buddies managed to 
stick together until they got to their separation centers. 
This was the end of it all. Each of us was now going to 
be discharged to return to our homes and take up the 
roles of civilians where we had left off, at least to the 
best of our ability. We had met fine friends, we had 
lived through tough times together, we had lost some of 
our best buddies. Now everyone was glad it was over 
and was glad to be going home. But there were memo- 
ries, both good and bad, that we would never forget. Men 
of the kind that were in Company “G” can not easily 
be forgotten. 
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ADDENDA 


I. Original Men 
II. Reinforcements 
III. Attached Medics 
IV. Officers 
V. Fatalities 
VI. Awards 
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EXPLANATION 


This addenda has several abbreviations used in it 
which ought to be explained. Some of them are used 
by the Army, and others have been made up solely for 
use in this roster. 


atchd attached to the company for rations and 
duty 


detchd detached from the company 

Cap captured 

comm commander 

CM courts-martialed and detached 

jd assigned or joined the company 

KIA killed in action (also indicated by *) 
DOW _ died of wounds 

DPW _ died in a German prisoner-of-war camp 
hosp hospitalized for other than battle reasons 
OCS officers candidate school 

rjd rejoined the company 

retchd reattached to the company 

trans __ transferred to another outfit 

WA wounded accidentally 


WIA wounded in action (only recorded in cases 
where the individual did not rejoin the 
company) 


The rank given in this roster is the rank the individual 
had when he left the company, or, in case he was still in 
the company, the rank he had when this list was made 
up. 
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ADDENDA I 


ORIGINAL MEN 


*Adcock, Roland S/Sgt KIA 1 Dec. 1944 
*Aguirre, Jonn EK. S/sgt KIA 3 March, 1945 
Alexander, Uliver G, ric 

Aimas, 5am T/sgt trans regimental hq. 
Alvarez, iuugene K. ric 

Annas, Alvin H. Pte 

*Armstrong, Howard A. Fic KIA 26 Dec., 1944 
*Arriaya, nmeyes M. Fic KIA 1 Dec., 1944 
Banister, Wuiiam M. Pic 

Barner, Haroid L. T/Sgt 

Bean, Robert I. Pvt trans 

*Keeson, Ciarence S. Pfe KIA 3 March, 1945 
Bermas, Stephen G. Pte WIA 5 March, 1945. 
Berndt, Harris L. Pfc WA 6 May, 1945 
Bettis, Claudie R. Pfe hosp 20 Dec, 1944 
Bey, Fred H., Jr. Pfc WIA 1 Dec., 1944 
HKissette, Soloman G. Pte 

Bivens, John Pfe WIA 1 Dec., 1944 
Blank, Howard A. Pfc trans 

Bora, Douglas A. Pfe 

Boyette, Hershel H. S/Sgt 

Bratton, Harrall D. S/Set WIA 5 Jan. 1945 
Briscoe, Bryan A. Tec/5 

*Browne, Lewis H. Pvt KIA 1 Dec., 1944 
Burgett, Robert Pfc 

Buytas, Eugene S/Segt 

Carpenter, Robert D. T/Sgt WIA 16 March, 1945 
Cascio, Francis J. Sgt WIA 5 March, 1945 
Cazel, Donald L. Pic hosp 

Charnley, Ralph E. S/Set trans OCS 

Christ, Peter G. Tec/5 

*Cohen, Haskell D. Set KIA 31 Jan., 1945 
Cohn, Bernard J. Pfc 

Clark, William C. T/Sgt WIA 22 Jan., 1945 
Cole, Romie W. Pfe 

*Copeland, William C. Set KIA 1 Dec., 1944 
*Corralejo, Sabino A. Pfc KIA 7 Jan. 1945 
Cox, Charles L. 1st/Sgt 

Crane. Preseott N. T/S~t 


Crosswy, Robert W., Jr. Pfc trans 


Cummings, James C. S/Segt WIA 5 Dec., 1944 


Curry, Coleman A. Tec/5 

*Culverson, W. H. S/Sgt KIA 12 Jan. 1945 
Daigle, Herbert J. Pte 

Davis, John B. Sgt WIA 1 Dec. 1944 
Defries, Richard S. Pfe 

Dowsley, George W. Pfc trans 

Drago, Andrew Pfe 

Dubois, Rawley Pfe WIA 1 Dee, 1944 
Dunphy, Arthur L. S. Pfe trans 

Edwards, Simmie B. S/Sgt 

Ellis, Lelroy S/Segt WIA 6 Jan. 1945 
Fair, Leo W. S/Segt 

Felton, O. C. Pfe WIA 25 Dec., 1944 
Flippen, Lawrence O., Jr. Pfc hosp 

Gentry, Johnnie L. S/Set 

*Goodyear, Glenn A. Pfe Cap DWP 10 Jan., 1945 
Graham, James A. T/Sgt 

Graham, Ray R. Tec/5 

Green, Eugene C. S/Sgt 

*Greene, Rex E., Jr. Pfe KIA 1 Dee., 1944 
Gullotto, Gaetano Pfc 

Halli, Roy C. Pfe 

Hambleton, William W. Set 

Hamrick, John Y. Set 

Harber, Richard T. Pfe 

Harris, Richard H. Tec/5 trans 

Highsmith, Farris Pfe WIA 29 Nov., 1944 
Hinson, Marion O., Jr. S/Set 

Hohn, Jesse M., T/Segt 

Holmes, Leonard A. S/Set 

Holzer, Alfred Pfe WIA 5 Jan. 1945 
Holzknecht, Robert H. Pvt WIA 26 Dec., 1944 
Hopkins, Benjamin R. Pfe 

Hughey, James M. S/Set WIA 80 Nov., 1944 
Ivins, Walton J. S/Segt WIA 4 Dec., 1944 
Jenikns, Hubert A. T/Segt commissioned; trans 
Johnson, Carl M. Set WIA 14 Jan., 1945 
*Jones, Charles C. S/Set KIA 22 Jan. 1945 
Jorgenson, Clair E. S/Set 

Juarez, Frank D. S/Set 

Kenealy, Robert G. Pfe WIA 26 Dec. 1944 
King, Eldon W. Pfe 

Kissinger, Henry A. Pfe trans 

Kohler, John F. Pfe 

Lambert, John E. Pfe WIA 380 Nov., 1944 
Lamberti, Nunziato Tec/4 trans 

Larsen, Warren G. Pfe WIA 7 Dec., 1944 
Larson, Kenneth W. Pfc 

Laut, Lawrence K. Pfe 


Lehman, Gustave R. 
Lloyd, Norman E. 
Lytle, Lloyd E. 
*McKaughan, Paul C. 
McLaughlin, Clyde R. 
Malone, Virgil 


Mannheimer, Harold F. 


Martin, John A 
Mason, Roger K. 


Matson, Clifford H., Jr. 


Mayer, Edward H. 
Merritt, Andrew J. 
Meyers, Donald F. 
Miller, James F. 
Miller, Robert K. 
Mire, Vilmont J. 
Molinari, Joseph 
Moore, Marvin C 
Moreno, Andrew 
Morgan, Floyd J. 
*Myers, Paul H. 
Nagel, Steven P. 
Nelson, Louis M. 
Nichols, Cal 
Olshansky, David 
Overmon, Burnie N. 
Oviatt, Willard D. 
Owens, Garland G. 
Parker, Thea G. 
Partin, Marcus E. 
Partin, Monroe W. 
Patterson, Andrew R. 
Payne, Paul F. 
Perez, Philip C. 
Pillman, Stanley M. 
Pogue, James F. 
Potter, Joseph B., Jr. 
Prentice, Norman M 


Radgowski, Edward L. 


Rayl, John L 

Reed, Joseph H. 
Rhodes, Stantford M. 
Richard, Martin E. 
Richardson, Ira M. 
Ries, Edward O. 
Robertson, George L. 
Robison, Dewitt 
Rollman, William A. 
Rupp, Carl F. 
Sadler, Elmore L. 


KIA 
WIA 


trans 
WIA 


hosp 
WIA 
WIA 
trans 
hosp 


KIA 
WIA 


WIA 
trans 


hosp 
Hosp 


Hosp 
WIA 


WIA 
WIA 
WIA 
WIA 


Hosp 
trans 


Hosp 
trans 


trans 


WIA 


30 Nov., 
23 Jan., 


9 Dec., 
10 Apr., 
29 Dec., 


3 Dec., 


380 Nov., 


1945 
1944 


1944 
1945 
1945 
1944 


1944 


1945 
1945 


1945 


1944 
1944 


1944 
1944 


1944 
1945 
1944 


1945 
1945 


1944 


1944 


Safrit, Hugh C. Pfe 
Sandvig, Milo W. S/Set 


*Schmidt, Paul F. Pfe KIA 1 Dec., 1944 
Schneider, George A. C. Pfe 

*Seals, Earl H. Pfe KIA 24 Nov., 1944 
Seeley, Michael, A. T/S 

Servatius, Walter C. Pfc 

Shelton, Guy H. Pfe Hosp 7 Jan. 1945 
Shepeard, Archie R. Pvt CM 24 Apr., 1945 
Shipley, Chester D. Pfe trans 

Siessenop, Richard J. Set WIA 6 Jan. 1945 
Smithers, Carl W. Tec/5 

*Smorado, Mike J. Pvt KIA 25 Nov., 1944 
*Soilleau, Vetile Pvt KIA 1 Dec, 1944 
Spinks, Cole L. S/Set 

Steele, John H. Pfe WIA 6 Apr., 1945 
Stein, Elliott K. Pfe 

Stewart, Joseph F. Pfc 

Stone, Richard F. Pvt WIA 1 Dec., 1944 
Taylor, Thomas G. Pfc 

Teats, George W. Pfe 

Tiecken, Ervin W. Set 

Towell, Chester L. Pfc 

Tracy, Francis W. Pvt WIA 1 Dec., 1944 
*Tulay, Michael Pfc KIA 23 Jan., 1945 
Vasquez, Jesus R. Pfe 

Verno, Louis J. Pfe WIA 23 Jan., 1945 
Villarreal, Jesus Pfe WIA 1 Dec, 1944 
Vinzant, Carol R. Set trans 

Walker, Dale E. S/Set trans OCS 

Walker, John C., Jr. Tec/5 

Warner, Edward C. T/Set 

*Watts, Earl E. Pfe KIA 6 Jan., 1945 
Wichman, Dewey P. S/Set 

Webb, Horace L. Pfe 

Weber, Edward H. Pfe 

Walter, Hugh A., Jr. Pvt CM 11 March, 1945 
Whatmore, Kenneth E. Pfc Hosp 27 Nov., 1944 
White, Claud T. Sgt 

Williams, Hubert C. Pfe WIA 29 Nov., 1944 
*Wilson, Worley E. S/Set KIA 24 Feb, 1945 
Zimmerman, Charles D. T/Set WIA 2 March, 1945 
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Abraham, Theodore F. 
Alley, Homer R 
Alsteens, Edward J. 


Ansteth, Dale E. 
Ashley, Gilbert C. 
Atkinson, George J. 


Barc, Walter J. 
Barnes, George T. 
Barnes, Henry M. 
Bielicki, Edward A. 
Blanco, Pete 


Blazejewski, Edward P. 


Borek, John J 
Boring, Lester C. 
Bracco, Anthony 
Brehm, John E. 
Baldwin, Richard B. 
Bell, George H. 
Brock, Clarence W. 
Broome, Paul E. 


Brunner, William F. 
Bryson, Frank H. 
Burchell, Ronald 
Burwood, Donald A. 


Butkovich, Walter A. 
Byrd, Calvin 
Cartegna, John J. 
Coggins, Raymond B. 
Cucearo, Charles P. 
Dahlgren, Alvin M. 


Dammen, Orville P. 
Damon, George D. 
Danielson, William D. 


REINFORCEMENTS 
Pfe jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfc jd 
Fic jd 
Pvt jd 
Sgt jd 
Pfc jd 

Tec/5 jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfc jd 

S/Set jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfc j d 
Set jd 
Pfe jd 
Pfc jd 
Set jd 

Tec/4 jd 
Pfe jd 

{ 
Pvt jd 
Pfe jd 
Pvt jd 
Pfec jd 
Pfe jd 
Pfc jd 

S/Sgt jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfe jd 
Pfe jd 
Pfc jd 
Pfe jd 


ADDENDA II 


19 May, 1945 
19 May, 1945 
11 Dec., 1944 
WIA 6 April, 1945 
19 May, 1945 
8 June, 1945 
30 Dec., 1944 
Hosp 9 Jan., 1945 
380 Dec., 1944 
380 Dec., 1944 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
30 Dec., 1944 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
30 Dec., 1944 
80 Dec., 1945 
24 April, 1945 
8 June, 1945 
10 Dec., 1944 
13 March, 1945 


trans 23 April, 1945 
944 


30 Dec. 1 

25 Feb., 1945 
29 Dec., 1944 
29 Dec., 1944 
., 1944 
WIA _ 6 April, 1945 


19 May, 1945 
4 March, 1945 


8 June, 1945 
19 Jan., 1945 
16 Jan., 1945 


16 Jan., 1945 
WIA 10 April, 1945 


16 Jan., 1945 
16 Jan., 1945 
8 June, 1945 


Davis, Dewal 


Deddo, Dominic 


Derreth, William E., Jr. 


Deutsch, Burton L. 


Dixon, Leamon J. 
Donaldson, John E. 
Drew, Burton C. 


Duell, Arthur L. 
Dugan, Samuel E. 
Duncan, Lomax E. 
Everhart, George L. 


Fanning, Leo W. 
Fenters, Keith C. 
Gallegos, Alfonso M. 
Gilbert, Maynard 
Glerum, John 

Green, Junior L. 
Griffith, D. L. 
Grippo, Ralph C. 


Guffey, William H. 
Haas, Elmer M. 
Haines, Lee E. 

Hale, Charles W. 
Hammond, Augustus R. 
Hansen, Bernhart W. 


Healy, Joseph N. 
Henderson, Leo B., Jr. 
*Hernandez, Jessie 


Keffer, Charles 
Kimball, Alvin W. 


*Kimbrow, James N. 


Kind, Dale E. 


Kleitchas, Robert H. 
Kollar, Michael T. 


Kowalewski, Edwin S. 


Koziel, Matt F. 
Krafinsky, Ignatius J. 


Pfe 
Tec/5 
Pvt 


16 Jan., 1945 
WIA 6 April, 1945 
25 May, 1945 
30 Dec., 1944 
WIA 14 Jan. 1945 
30 Dec, 1944 
WIA 5 Jan. 1945 
23 Jan., 1945 
30 Dec., 1944 
380 Dec., 1944 
CM _ 11 March, 1945 
23 Jan., 1945 
23 Jan., 1945 
23 Jan., 1945 
19 Jan., 1945 
WIA 23 Jan., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
12 Dec., 1944 
19 May, 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
19 May, 1945 
19 Nov., 1944 
27 Feb., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
CM 25 Sept., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
27 Feb., 1945 
trans 21 July, 1945 
27 Feb 1945 
8 Jan., 1945 
8 Jan., 1945 


KIA 26 Feb., 1945 


8 June, 1945 

1 Jan., 1945 

WIA 18 Jan., 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 

WIA 5 Jan., 1945 
DWO 10 Jan., 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 

trans 11 Sept. 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 

1 Jan., 1945 

WIA 5 Jan., 1945 
12 Dec., 1944 

trans 25 June, 1945 
11 Feb., 1945 

30 Oct., 1944 


Kraus, John A. 
Krepps, Joe R., Jr. 
Kusner, Raymond F. 
Lafratta, Enrico 


Latorre, Joseph 


Lautenschlager, Logan O 


Levy, Henry N., Jr. 
Lewis, Samuel A. | 


Liszewski, Kenneth A. 


Liviola, James J. 
Loest, O. W 


Mallett, Clarence C. 
Martinez, Joseph R. 


McCumber, Francis E. 


Mueger, Warren G. 
Norman, Lewis 
Olson, Merle R. 
Osborne, Douglas 
Pavlovich, Nich 
Payne, Wilton J. 


Peters, Walter A. 
*Peterson, Ernest J. 


Phillips, Samuel L. 


Pichnarczyk, Theodore J. 
Piechalak, Edward A. 


Polk, Ernest L. 


Pritchard, William C. 


Reece, Norman D. 
Reed, Johnnie M. 
*Reich, Harvey G. 


Reinen, Donald A. 
*Reves, John H. 


Ridulfo, Biagio J. 
Rieffel, Roland P. 


Robinson, Bert 
Rocheleau, Robert J. 
Romaine, Joseph D. 


Pfe 
Sgt 
Pfe 
Pvt 


Tec/5 


Cpl 


10 Jan., 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
30 Oct., 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
WIA 11 Jan., 
12 March, 1945 
trans 21 Mar., 
29 Jan., 1945 
trans 9 April, 
8 June, 1945 
30 Oct., 1944 
trans 9 April, 
28 Jan., 1945 
8 Jan., 1945 
8 Jan., 1945 
WIA 24 Feb., 
10 Jan., 1945 
3 Sept., 1944 
19 May, 1945 


trans 8 June, 
19 May, 1945 


19 May, 1945 
16 Jan., 1945 
8 June, 1945 
31 Jan., 1945 
19 May, 1945 
trans 8 June, 
19 May, 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
KIA 10 Jan., 
19 May, 1945 
10 Jan. 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
CM~ 25 Sept., 
8 June, 1945 


1 Jan., 1945 
19 May, 1945 
1 Jan. 1945 
KIA 6 Jan., 
19 May, 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 
KIA 25 Jan., 
4 Feb., 1945 
1 Jan. 1945 
Hosp 26 Mar., 
1 Jan., 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
19 May, 1945 
trans 8 June, 


1945 
1945 
1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


1945 


Rosales, Damacio 
Rose, Eugene A. 
Roskovics, Andrew J. 
Ruiz, Juan S 
Rumsey, Louie E. 
Rupe, William C, 
Rupp, James F. 
Ryman, Carson J. 
Sapp, William H. 
Sartin, David A. 
Schut, Albert L. 
Shobe, Darrell E. 
Smith, Bill E. 


Snow, Louis A. 


Spano, Diego J. 


Spielberger, Jason M. 


Staton, Vernon C. 
Steele, Carl R. 


Stevenson, Walter E. 


Teel, Nawlin 
Teodosio, Joseph 
Thacker, Roland 
Thomas, Robert S. 
Thomason, Melvin E. 
Thompson, Homer H. 


Thorbjornsen, Harry M. 


Tilles, George 
Timmer, Jacob E. 


*Torres, Guadalupe 
Townsell, James L. 


Tumlin, Kenneth L. 
Turner, Leonard 
Turner, Lonnie L. 
Tyra, Bill 

Valente, Dominic 
Volentine, Cecil M. 
Vargas, Isidiro J. 
Vaughn, Walter C. 
Verroco, Nicolo A. 
Walberg, Clifford H. 
Weiss, Seymour H. 
Walls, George J., Jr. 


10 Jan., 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 

12 Mar., 1945 

19 May, 1945 
1 Jan., 1945 

12 Mar., 1945 

19 May, 1945 

80 Dec., 1944 

12 Mar., 1945 

19 May, 1945 

25 Jan., 1945 

24 Jan., 1945 

WIA 6 April, 1945 

24 Jan., 1945 


WIA 10 April, 1945 


24 Jan., 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
10 Jan., 1945 
24 Jan 1945 
trans 29 Aug., 1945 
30 Dec., 1944 


trans 21 Feb., 1945 
13 Nov., 1944 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
13 Nov., 1944 
WIA 30 Nov., 1944 
13 Nov., 1944 
13 Nov., 1944 
13 Nov., 1944 


KIA 7 Jan., 1945 

: 1944 

WIA 15 Jan., 1945 
1945 


4 Feb., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
12 Mar., 1945 
19 May, 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
29 Jan., .1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
19 May, 1945 
15 Feb., 1945 
12 Mar., 1945 


Warrell, James E. 
Watson, Robert G. 


Weaver, Ray 
Wallace, A. J. 


Will, Albert W. 
Wood, Billy 
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jd 
jd 


jd 
jd 


jd 
jd 


12 Mar., 1945 
6 Sept., 1944 
WIA 


trans 22 Mar., 1945 
29 Jan., 1945 
trans 31 Jan., 1945 
12 Jan., 1945 


ADDENDA III 


ATTACHED MEDICS 


Aycock, Calvin L. Cpl atchd 4 Nov., 1944 
detchd 16 Jan., 1945 

Bissonette, Freeman J. Pvt atchd 14 Jan., 1945 
detchd 16 Jan., 1945 

Copeland, Albert D Pfe atchd 16 Jan., 1945 
detchd 6 July, 1945 

Housley, John EB. Pvt atchd 12 Nov., 1944 
os WIA 29 Nov., 1944 

bey. Bid Fe Pfc atchd 25 Dec., 1944 
yet detchd 6 Jan., 1945 
Jones, Jack J. Cpl atchd 4 Nov., 1944 


detchd 13 Jan., 1945 
atchd 21 Jan., 1945 
detchd 6 July, 1945 


Lloyd, Norman E. Pvt atchd 14 Jan., 1945 
detchd 18 Jan., 1945 

ince, Lester C. Pfe atchd 16 Jan., 1945 
aie detchd 6 July, 1945 
Sparks, Burton M. Cpl atchd 4 Nov., 1944 


detchd 11 Nov., 1944 
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ADDENDA IV 


Ketterer, Theodore, Jr. 
*Haaseth, Harold 


Horan, Lawrence J. 


Kunze, Albert J., Jr. 


*McCaskey, Charles I., Jr. 
Rost, Cecil I. 


Gantenbein, Dean A. 


Burnham, Haynes G. 


Hodges, James L. 
Jenkins, Hubert A. 


Lewis, William A. 


Mall, Leonard W. 


Masterson, James F. 


OFFICERS 


Capt 
1st Lt 


Ist Lt 


lst Lt 


2nd Lt 
Ist Lt 


Capt 


lst Lt 


Ist Lt 
2nd Lt 


2nd Lt 


1st Lt 


lst Lt 
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trans 16 Jan., 1945 


trans to F Company 
4 Dec., 1944 

redjd as company comm. 
16 Jan., 1945 

KIA 23 Jan., 1945 


promoted to Ist Lt 
18 Feb., 1945 


promoted to Ist Lt 
18 Feb., 1945 
trans 29 April, 1945 


KIA 1 Dec., 1945 


promoted to lst Lt 
18 Feb., 1945 


jd as company commdr. 
27 Jan., 1945 
promoted to captain 
6 Sept., 1945 


jd 21 July, 1945 
Hosp 12 Aug., 1945 


jd 25 May, 1945 


battlefield commission 
20 Dec., 1945 
trans 25 May, 1945 


jd 13 Feb., 1945 
WIA 24 Feb., 1945 
rejd 9 May, 1945 


jd 16 May, 1945 

promoted to ist Lt 
22 June, 1945 

trans 28 Aug., 1945 


jd 5 Feb., 1945 
trans 25 Apr., 1945 


lst Platoon: 


Adcock, Roland 
Arriaga, Reyes M. 
Browne, Lewis H. 
Greene, Rex E., Jr. 
Hernandez, Jessie 
Jones, Charles C. 
Kimbrow, James N. 
Myers, Paul H. 
Reves, John H. 
Soilleau, Vetile 
Wilson, Worley E. 


2nd Platoon: 
Aguirre, John E. 


Armstrong, Howard A, 2 


Beeson, Clarence S. 
Copeland, William C. 
Corralejo, Sabino A. 
Culverson, W. H. 


McCaskey, Charles L., Jr. 


Reich, Harvey G. 
Torres, Guadalupe 
Watts, Earl E. 


3rd Platoon: 
Goodyear, Glenn A. 
McKaughan, Paul C. 
Peterson, Ernest J. 
Schmidt, Paul F. 
Tulay, Michael 


4th Platoon: 
Seals, Earl H. 


Company Headquarters: 


Cohen, Haskell D. 
Haaseth, Harold 
Smorado, Mike J. 


ADDENDA V 


FATALITIES 


Oo J OTe O11 Ft Coo 69 


DO Rt et ee 
Weo PO 


nN 
Pe 


51 
23 
25 


Dec., 1944 
Dec., 1944 
Dec., 1944 
Nov., 1944 
Feb., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Feb., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Dec., 1944 
Feb., 1945 


Mar., 1945 
Dec., 1944 
Mar., 1945 
Dec., 1944 
Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Dec., 1944 
Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 


Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Dec., 1945 
Jan., 1945 


Nov., 1944 


Jan., 1945 
Jan., 1945 
Nov., 1944 
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Beeck, 
Beeck, 
Beeck, 
Beeck, 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Houverath, Germany 

Gouvy, Belgium 
Amonines, Belgium 
Houverath, Germany 

Gouvy, Belgium 

Beeck, Germany 
Houverath, Germany 


Vorst, Germany 
Waha, Belgium 
Vorst, Germany 
Leiffarth, Germany 
Amonines, Belgium 
Amonines, Belgium 
Beeck, Germany 
Amonines, Belgium 
Amonines, Belgium 
Amonines, Belgium 


Samree, Belgium 
Ollomont, Belgium 
Samree, Belgium 
Beeck, Germany 
Gouvy, Belgium 


Gereonsweiler, 
Germany 


Xhoris, Belgium 
Gouvy, Belgium 

Gereonsweiler, 
Germany 


ADDENDA VI 


AWARDS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


McCaskey, Charles I., Jr. 2nd Lt posthumous 
SILVER STAR 

Gantenbein, Dean A. Capt 

Haaseth, Harold 1st Lt posthumous 
Hodges, James A. 1st Lt 

Kunze, Albert J., Jr. 1st Lt 

Malone, Virgil Set 

Nichols, Cal T/Set 

Tulay, Michael Pic posthumous 


BRONZE STAR 


Gentry, Johnnie L. S/Set 
Graham, James A, T/Set 
Graham, Ray R. Tec/5 
Hambleton, William W. Set 
Hopkins, Benjamin Pfc 
McKaughan, Paul C. T/Sgt posthumous 
Nelson, Louis A S/Sz 
Nichols, Cal T/Segt 
Rupp, Carl F. Pfe 
Seeley, Michael A. T/Set 
Stein, Elliott K. Pfe 
Thacker, Roland Pfe 
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